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ANARCHISTS: THEIR METHODS AND 
ORGANISATION. 


I.—By Z. 


AAs ae may be divided, broadly, into two great classes, 
the ideal and the real. One has created, or is distinctly 
responsible for, the other The far-fetched preposterous theories pro- 
pounded with impassioned recklessness by the first-named has 
encouraged the second to the truculent practices, to those overt acts 
of violence which, strangely enough, have not filled the world with 
indignation, even stronger than the first roused apprehension and dismay. 

It is such visionaries as Elisée Réclus, such fanatics as Prince 
Krapotkine, who really inspired Ravachol and Pallas. Some ten 
years ago the former wrote denouncing “‘ the progress of civilisation 
as an endless series of calamities,’ a dictum which his pupils have 
carried further—witness the words of Mr. John Murdoch in a recent 
number of the Commonweal, where he speaks of that “‘ Hell, misnamed 
civilisation.” M. Réclus’s earnest desire was that ‘‘the world should 
live without government, and without law.” Now the organ of 
Anarchy boldly proclaims the fact that ‘“‘ government is murder, that 
laws are by necessity an obstacle to progress, that laws should be 
abolished, not by being cancelled and abrogated, but by being boldly 
transgressed or defied.”” M.Réclus was convinced that when all the 
existing safeguards were swept away, a new order of things would 
be established, “in which every citizen was assured bread, work, 
instruction, and the free development of his being” ; hence his followers 
now cry, “‘ away with all this talk about law, police, lawyers, and judges ; 
their mere existence is enough to explain crime.” ‘‘ So soon as the 
police, both political and civil, cease their functions, and the masses 
become masters of the streets,” says M. Réclus, ‘‘ the moral atmosphere 
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changes, each feels himself responsible for the prosperity and content- 
ment of all,”” which the “‘ working” or practical Anarchist interprets as 
the right to use bullet and bomb, to wreck cities, spread devastation, 
destroy life, and go in for universal loot. This is to be the triumph of 
Anarchy—when there is no majority rule, no representation rule, no 
laws to interfere with ‘‘ personal and local autonomy,’’ when “ indivi- 
dualism ”’ prevails and everyone acts according to his own sweet will, 
or as opportunities offer. The doctrine has already been adopted, as 
we shall see by some of our real Anarchists among themselves. 
Another apostle of anarchy who is largely responsible for the pro- 


pagation of truculent ideas is Prince Krapotkine, “‘ Peter”’ Krapotkine, 


as he is familiarly and affectionately known among his followers, a 
leader all look up to with respect and admiration, not, of course, 
because he was born a prince. Krapotkine has, undoubtedly, paid 
in his person for his extravagance, and can claim to have borne 
much in his unstinting support of the cause. He is also an ideal 
Anarchist ; one with a kink in his mind, born under a despotism which 
he confounds with all other forms of government. From his birth, 
the position he once held, and his readiness to face the consequences 
of his cult, he has given great impetus to the movement. His most 
important contribution to the cause of Anarchy is the handbook of 
anarchic morality of which he ts the author. Some of the guiding 
spirits of the movement appear to have been both shocked and 
surprised that the tenets they inculcated should have borne such 
malignant fruit. It would indeed have been strange if the persistent 
preaching of murder and revolution had not developed the criminal 
instincts of the worst of their followers, to many of whom the prospect 
of cataclysm and chaos is the most attractive part of his anarchic pro- 
gramme. Prince Krapotkine was called in to reconcile the discrepancy 
between teaching and practice, and he has ingeniously pointed out 
how morality (of a kind) might be maintained while no laws were 
obeyed. An Anarchist must, of course, be prepared, he says, to treat 
others as he would wish himself to be treated; but as accepting this is 
submitting to a rule of law—the thing of all others most abhorrent 
to anarchic ideas—‘“‘ Peter’’ Krapotkine has to offer some compromise. 
He does this by declaring that an Anarchist may, with a clear 
conscience, plunder or kill anyone who offends against the anarchic 
code, provided he admits that he is equally liable to such treatment 
if he himself so offends. We may kill vipers or tyrants, because every 
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man of worth expects to be killed if he degenerates into either of these 
despicable forms of existence. 

As a matter of fact, however, such sophisms are quite unnecessary 
when dealing with the rank and file of Anarchism. These unblushing 
and unscrupulous agents of the new terror do not ask for apology, they 
are troubled with no philosophic scruples, care nothing whether their 
attitude or conduct is logical or inconsistent. There is no disguise 
about them, no hair-splitting, no specious reasoning to prove their 
case. Those who carry out the “ propaganda of action,” as it is 
called, have not adopted the profession of bomb-throwing from the 
abstract love of a cause, but because they are, almost without 
exception, criminals in esse or in posse, and often of the lowest and 
most determined type. Crime has been called the disinclination to 
abide by laws devised and deemed binding by the community at 
large, and its professors are in a state of constant revolt against their 
fellows. This form of insurrection finds its highest development 
in the Anarchist who has passed beyond petty depredations to 
attempt wholesale war against society. It is well known to those 
whose especial business it is to watch the Anarchists—no small body— 
at present residing in our midst, that the bulk of them are persons of 
the worst character. They are reckless ruffians, fugitives from foreign 
justice, habitual criminals, or candidates constantly qualifying for 
imprisonment by daily malpractices, the commission of all kinds of 
common-place crime. It is little likely that those who, by their 
dangerous preaching, have called this mob to their aid will ever 
recant from their abominable doctrines, but the knowledge that they 
have won such proselytes cannot be very agreeable to them. Some 
account of the rank and file of the movement, and its most truculent 
emissaries, may be given here, so that the public may realise what sort 
of creature is the real Anarchist who proposes, by his revolutionary 
method, to regenerate the world. 

By far the worst specimens to be found just now in London are 
foreigners. Never before has the ungrudging hospitality of this 
country been so largely and so shamefully misused. How far it will 
be tolerated, how far England will continue to give domicile and shelter 
to these avowed enemies of society, remains to be seen. But the most 
recent development of murderous outrage has already produced 
proposals for joint international action from which we cannot with any 
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who profess anarchical principles. It is sometimes contended that 
while they are still permitted to reside here, we are ourselves safe from 
the worst dangers. The Anarchists, it is said, value too highly the 
privilege of residence to jeopardise it by arousing the English people to 
reprisals. It is surely unworthy ofa great country, not to say cowardly, to 
benefit by immunity so obtained. Meanwhile the purlieus of Soho, their 
favourite habitat, continue to be filled with the offscourings of the 
Continent. They come from all countries. Frenchmen, perhaps, 
preponderate, as might be expected, both because of the near neighbour- 
hood and of the great extension of the movement in France. Germans 
are also very numerous, the most advanced too, for whose destructive 
bloodthirstiness ordinary Socialism was too mild; pupils and followers 
of Most, who have gone far beyond him, and for whom the Frehett was 
altogether too mild. Austria, it is said, contributes the worst contin- 
gent, mostly Hungarians, who are deemed the most truculent, and 
unscrupulous of all the irreconcilables ; one or two Polish cranks, several 
Russians, a few Spaniards, and a number of Italians, especially quali- 
fied by training and predilection for the dark deeds of the conspirator. 
They are cosmopolitan Anarchists, these last. One of them, well-known 
to the police, was the moving spirit in the disturbance at Jerez, in 
Spain, when the town for the time was at the mercy of the Anarchists. 
Although several of the actors in this outrage were duly garrotted 
according to Spanish law, the Italian instigator escaped to England. 
Similarly, there were French and Italian ‘‘comrades”’ behind the 
bomb incidents at Barcelona. 

As the business of Anarchy is not yet very profitable, those who 
follow it are glad to avail themselves of other means of livelihood. 
The impecuniosity of the class is perhaps a necessity; any ‘“‘comrade ” 
who had funds which he tried to keep to himself would be soon 
denounced as a bourgeois, the generic appellation of all outsiders, 
gentiles, infidels who do not profess the Anarchic creed. But the poverty 
is very real. Only a few weeks back, the organ of the cause in this 
country, a very dangerous sheet, of which more shall be said, appealed to 
its supporters, on the grounds that it was penniless, that another number 
could not appear unless some subvention was speedily forthcoming. 
Funds must have been provided, for the paper is still alive, still 
claiming by its incendiary language, its direct incentives to murder and 
crime, the active attention of the authorities. Wherever the money 
came from, it was not from the rank and file. They have 
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but little to spare, their revenues are too precarious. A number of the 
foreign Anarchists in London are souteneurs : the bullies of the wretched 
-women—exiles from various Continental countries—who tread the pavé 
between Soho, Regent Street, and Portland Place. These poor, 
forlorn, despised creatures associate themselves readily with such 
ruffans because they are lonely, and love to hear the familiar 
language of their homes. Many of the Anarchists, especially the 
French, are expert swindlers, their favourite form of fraud being 
estampage, synonymous with our Long Firm depredations, and they 
often succeed in obtaining large quantities of goods. The Italians are 
more daring robbers ; in their own country they were addicted mainly 
to sacrilegious breaking into churches and stealing church plate, a 
line of business they would like to still follow over here. But it is a 
frequent and very serious complaint with them, that English 
churches are, for the most part, poverty-stricken and the risks in 
church burglary are by no means proportionate to the ‘‘ swag” to be 
secured. 

The tone of morality prevailing among the Anarchists may be 
gauged by their conduct’ to each other. That their hands should be 
against bourgeois society conforms with their tenets; but the robbery 
of comrades does not seem to be abhorrent to them either. An exact 
record of the relations between the members of the Grafton and the 
Autonomie Clubs would be both amusing and instructive. The house 
in Windmill Street, which was the home of the last-named, was burnt 
down. The members, all of them pronounced Anarchists, were then 
given hospitality by the Grafton, a club of Socialists only, those pro- 
fessing, that is to say, the milder forms of revolution, which have yet 
been the root and seed of the worst and latest development. The 
Anarchists did not make themselves too pleasant, and a good deal 
of friction ensued. At last the Grafton gave the Autonomies the 
cold shoulder, and the latter, in due course, removed to their old 
premises, which, in the interval, had been rebuilt. But some of 
the Autonomie Anarchists hankered after revenge, and took it 
in a characteristic way. Several of them visited the Grafton 
surreptitiously, and having concealed themselves on the premises, 
according to the common practice of the burglar fraternity, waited 
in hiding till the place was empty, then “‘looted”’ it completely, carrying 
off all that was worth it and portable, destroying and “ making hay”’ of the 
rest. The most amusing part of this occurrence was the end of it.. The 
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members of the Grafton Club, though only Socialists, disapproved as 
strongly as the Anarchists of police arrangements; they could not, 
therefore, without a sacrifice of principle, appeal to the law for 
redress, and had to submit with the best grace they could assume 
to be plundered by their own brethren. ' 

These are the miscreants who are now aspiring to terrorise the 
world: the very dregs of the population, the riff-raff of rascaldom, 
professional thieves, bullies who batten upon the shameful earnings 
of the weaker sex, cut-throats when opportunity offers, despicable 
desperadoes already under the ban and always subjected to close 
surveillance. That they are under the watchful eyes of the police 
in this country goes without saying. Scotland Yard may be fully 
trusted for that: to beat up their quarters, know all their comings 
in and goings out, follow their movements, check, control, and, 
in all probability, forestall all their truculent intentions is a duty 
carefully and punctually performed by our police. There is little 
cohesion, too little, indeed, among the Anarchists themselves. They 
have no fidelity to each other, their society is always undermined 
and honeycombed with treachery; spies, indicators, dog their foot- 
steps, reveal their counsels The want of definite organisation is 
somewhat of a danger to the State. The public safety would be 
better assured if there was more of a close brotherhood among its 
foes. A body—a collective united party—can be better watched, its 
proceedings better known, than the schemes and contemplated acts 
of isolated individuals. There is a strong tendency among the more 
desperate Anarchists to work single-handed, and this, as has been said, is 
the worst danger to anticipate. It is not always easy to tell what a 
single individual may be at. Modern science, modern commerce, offers 
readiest and most dangerous facilities to the reckless irreconcilable 
bent on murderous destruction. Very little time, the very simplest 
materials, purchasable almost at any corner, and for small sums, will 
suffice to equip the social wreckers with effective weapons of offence. 
The case of Vaillant, the latest operator in explosion, clearly proves 
all this. He planned his attack upon the French Chamber upon the 
“‘accursed bourgeois deputies "’ alone. A common saucepan, a hand- 
ful of nails, a few pennyworth of chemicals, and his murderous death- 
dealing weapon was complete. As has since been said by an eminent 
chemist, a bomb the size of an orange will suffice ; an empty sardine 
box will make an infernal machine. There is no difficulty, no 
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mystery about the manufacture of these modern explosives. The 
lesson is easily learnt; it has been frequently inculcated in simple 
language. The dangerous knowledge has been spread broadcast by 
pernicious teachers, whose implacable animosity against society inspires 
them to extend the science of destruction. Of these Herr Most’s 
work is one of the most dangerously complete. It is entitled “‘ Scien- 
tific Revolutionary Warfare,” and is published in New York, where it 
was first printed in German, English translations having since been 
made. This noxious handbook—which should be forthwith sup- 
pressed, burnt wholesale, its mere possession deemed a felony—sets 
forth explicitly the proper method of using and preparing nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite, gun-cotton, mercury fulminates, and bombs of all 
descriptions, with further instruction in the making of ‘‘ carcano com- 
posite poison.” 

The only set-off against the dangers thus multiplied is one which 
affords comfort of a rather negative kind. Handling dynamite is like 
playing with fire; it is trifting with something worse than edged tools. 
The records of the irreconcilables contain more than one instance of 
serious, even fatal, mishaps having overtaken dynamitards. There 
was one case in Switzerland where three Anarchists went out into a 
wood near Geneva to experiment further with the bombs they had 
prepared. But their weapons recoiled on themselves. The explosion 
through carelessness or pure accident, was premature, and two of 
the would-be conspirators were killed on the spot. Moreover, the 
statutory provisions are now very extensive and complete against all 
who dabble in dynamite. The Explosives Act of 1883, which was 
then introduced by Sir William Harcourt, and passed through 
Parliament with such commendable and unprecedented promptitude, 
gives officers of justice great powers, and entails tremendous penalties 
on those convicted of secretly manufacturing or attempting to make 
use of explosives. Still, the simplification of processes, the extreme 
facility of using dynamite, the multiplication of individual agents in a 
warfare in which each man is a law only to himself, all tend to increase 
the dangers with which we are threatened. 

But this is no reason why the public should take unnecessary 
alarm. The need for redoubled precaution is of course obvious, and 
the most effective methods of protection are no doubt constantly 
being considered by the police authorities who may be fully 
trusted to perform this most anxious, this most pressing and 
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important duty. There is very little contemplated by known Anarchists 
which is not discounted; the forces making for peace and social 
preservation are, as a rule, far stronger than those eager for war, and 
against known or expected dangers it may be fairly assumed that they 
are fully prepared. It is only the unforeseen that may for a moment 
overpower or surprise them; the unexpected action of those “ dilet- 
tanti in dynamite,” to use the happy expression of the Paris Figaro, 
who, carried away by fervour, hitherto chiefly shown in the safe recesses 
of the closet, might issue forth to take an active part in the fight. It is 
with these that repressive and coercive legislation should now deal ; they 
are far more dangerous than the bravos and assassins who 
work openly and are under the constant supervision of the police. 


_ The latter can be very promptly and summarily dealt with. 


Beyond all question after the first overt “revolutionary ” act, the first 
step across the boundary that divides truculent bluster from murderous 
outrage, there would be such reprisals as none of these desperadoes, 
misled by our forbearance, have as yet the faintest idea. What was 
done at the time of the dynamite scare would be repeated with 
emphasis. A measure would be run through Parliament, probably in a 
day, which would throw back the terror on the terrorists, and run the 
lot into gaol, or out of the country, or anywhere beyond the limit of 
doing further harm. Sufficient provocation is all that is needed. So far 
the huge, and somewhat inert, mass of Society sleeps on apathetic— 
almost undisturbed. But once fairly aroused, once goaded into action 
and self-defence, it would make short work of its howling assailants. 
Anarchists would find that Government incited and supported by the 
body politic a far more dangerous element than their favourite nitro- 
glycerine. 
All such measures are, however, to be deprecated. They could only 
be taken, as has been said, after some definite collision; some 
outrageous attack followed by deplorable consequences, which no one 
—but an Anarchist—can bear to contemplate. They might, moreover, 
savour somewhat of panic, a condition of mind unworthy of a Govern- 
ment or a people. It is always far better to prevent an ill than to 
wait its development and then attempt cure. What is now incumbent 
upon Governments of every shade of opinion, of whatever party or 
politics, is to stamp out Anarchy at its inception, to attack it in 
its beginnings, and forbid, by every possible means, and wherever 
it is encountered, the malignant propaganda of the Anarchist faith 
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Those who preach it should be silenced forthwith; to profess such 
dangerous and subversive doctrines should be held an offence of /ése 
majesté against the State. The introduction of laws in the French 
Legislature for dealing sharply and comprehensively with the 
Anarchists are worthy of imitation. In some of these we have, 
perhaps, anticipated our neighbours, notably as regards the manufac- 
ture and possession of explosives. Probably police supervision 
has been more effective here than in France, for it is admitted by the 
French themselves that our police machinery, especially in the 
metropolis—where, indeed, the largest contingent of Anarchists is to be 
found—is more effective and complete even than in Paris. But too 
much license has certainly been allowed the Anarchist Press; books, 
publications, newspapers, fly-sheets, have too long been permitted 
‘to disseminate unchecked the most direct incitements to murder 
and outrage. The French Legislature has wisely resolved to make 
any such publications a penal offence, and it is high time that 
England should do the’ same. There is a wide gulf between 
freedom and licence in the Press. No: mistaken notions of the 
liberty of the Press, an absolute misnomer in this case, can excuse 
such language as that which is now held both in print and 
speech, such sermons and inflammable diatribes addressed to the 
proletariat. A literature—directed and supported for the most part by 
aliens—which fills columns with pwan and panegyric on the so-called 
Chicago martyrs, on Pallas, Ravachol, and Vaillant last of all, should 
be summarily suppressed. 


II.—By IvANoFF. 


T a time when the English Press begins to realise the undeniable 
fact that there is some danger for Great Britain in the 
indiscriminate hospitality extended to foreign agitators and Anarchists, 
it will not be out of place to point out, as far as Nihilists are concerned, 
what Nihilism really means; what is its aim; and who are the men whom 
England shelters and protects. And it is the more necessary to warn 
the English public, since the Home Secretary has just prohibited 
Anarchist meetings in Trafalgar Square for the very reason that 
Anarchists are extolling the murder of foreign princes and statesmen. 
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It is against the apology of assassination, against hideous plots, 
against dynamite, against the violent upsetting of all the institutions 
which are still dear to the heart of the British nation, that fairminded 
and impartial English men and women are asked to lift up their voices, 
with their eyes open, and in full possession of the truth. 

In May, 1889, the Federal Government of Switzerland promulgated — 
a decree, according to which thirteen Russian emigrants, who had 
been tried before the Swiss court with reference to bombs discovered at 
Zurich, were expelled from the Helvetian territory. 

Some of these emigrants came to settle in Paris, where they were 
soon followed by other Russian subjects, who, although they had not 
been mixed up with the Zurich case in a direct way, had, nevertheless, 
considered it prudent to put the frontier between Switzerland and 
themselves. One year later the Paris police, having been informed of 
the criminal intrigues and doings of the Russian _revolutionists, 
deemed it its duty to perform a domiciliary search at the abodes of - 
twenty suspected persons of Russian nationality. Six of these 
individuals were sentenced to three years of imprisonment on its 
having been proved that they had prepared or concealed explosives. 

This happened about the same time as the expulsion of a few 
Russian emigrants from Bulgaria and Roumania, and the murder of 
General Seliverstoff, in November 1890, by Padlewski, which led to 
the expulsion of Mendelsohn, the so-called chief of the ‘‘ Proletarians,”’ 
who was accused of having instigated that crime. These circum- 
stances, linked together as they were, induced the Russian emigrants 
to look for a safer place of refuge, and to get out of the way of the 
Continental police by settling on English territory, where some df the 
most known leaders of the Nihilist party had already succeeded in 
finding profitable employment. These were: Prince Krapotkine, 
the noted apostle of the ‘‘ International Association” of 1870, 
Tchaykowsky, and the murderer of General Mezentzeff, who publishes 
his revolutionary lucubrations under anassumed name. Other Russian 
revolutionary agents soon joined the Nihilist colony in England. These 
were: Felix Volkhovski, Vladimir Bourtzeff, Michel Woinicz (Kelt- 
chevski), Moses Harmidor (Baranoff), Stanislas Mendelsohn, whose 
name is mentioned in the preceding paragraph, his wife Mary, neé 
Tankowka, Alexander Lavrenius (who had been expelled by the French 
Government), and others of minor importance. 

Taking advantage to the utmost of the right of asylum which is so 
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liberally granted by the British Government, the Russian Nihilists 
had begun, as far back as 1885, to publish sensational paragraphs 
in English papers directed against the Russian Government, and 
representing Russia before Europe in the most unfavourable light. But 
it was especially in 1891-92 that the hostile and frenzied agitation in 
England against Russia, as well as the unbridled licence of the Russian 
revolutionary Press, reached their height. It was during that period 
that the ‘Society of Friends of Russian Freedom” was established in 
England, and Stepniak’s paper, Free Russia, was started in London. 
The whole concern is under the supervision of the Head Committee of 
the “‘ Society of Friends,”’ the names of the members and managers of 
the committee being published on the front page of each copy of Free 
Russia. The staff is Nihilist to the core: Felix Volkhovski is the sub- 
editor. But (and this must not be lost sight of) the committee is 
exclusively composed of Englishmen; amongst whom are many well- 
known politicians and Members of Parliament. 

The resources of the ‘Society of Friends”’ are important, and no 
means of propaganda are spared to expose, before the English public, 
the alleged heartrending situation of the ‘‘oppressed Russian nation,” 
and the so-called “atrocities” which the Russian Government is 
supposed to be guilty of. , 

This is not all. The editor and sub-editor of Free Russia travel from 
time to time throughout England and America in the hope of 
circulating their slanderous literature, and of collecting funds for the 
** propaganda by the fact,” under the patronage of the members of the 
‘**Society of Friends of Russian Freedom,” and in imitation of the 
example set them by Sir George Keanen. They deliver lectures before 
meetings carefully arranged by the Society, their remarks being 
exclusively devoted to what they call the miserable condition of the 
Russian exiles and political prisoners. Local committees and branches 
are established in several English cities, and full reports of the political 
development of the Society are published in Free Russia, the 
programme of the paper having been exhaustively explained in the 
first number of the paper in question. 

What is that programme? Is it the work of steady and practical 
politicians ? Nothing of the sort. The publication of Free Russia in 
the English language has only one purpose: to denounce the alleged 
crimes committed by the Tzar’s Government against the Russian 
nation, such crimes as compel his subjects to rebel. An appeal is 
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made to humanity against the “tyranny” of the Russian Government 
on behalf of defenceless prisoners, who are represented as the victims 
of odious prosecutions and outrages. Russians—so say the Nihilists— 
must struggle to conquer liberty, and if foreigners are unable to give 
them tangible support, it is still the duty of Russian patriots to call the 
attention of free countries to the cause of liberty in Russia. The 
readers of Free Russia are also informed that the opinion of foreigners 
is very influential in Russia and is dreaded by the Russian Government, 
and so forth. 
The result of this agitation is the support of some English writers, 
who do not hesitate to assimilate the chief Nihilists with Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, Kossuth, and other patriots, and urge on the English public 
the necessity. of upholding the cause of liberty in Russia. Inventions 
and falsehoods are freely used for the purpose of misleading British 
public opinion. The slaughter of exiles at Yakoutsk and Sakhaline is 
described with an ample supply of misstatements. Volkhovsky gives 
lectures on his sufferings—highly decorated—in Russian prisons, 
and during his flight from Siberia; he collects money everywhere. 
We find him at Newcastle, Edinburgh, Leicester,.and London. 
He gets applauded at the Milton Hall and the National Liberal 
Club. English politicians sing his praises at the Cambridge Liberal 
Club, and waste their time in enumerating the reasons why English- 
men ought to come to the aid of the cause of freedom in Russia. At 
the Hounslow Liberal Club the Russian people are strongly advised by 
one of the English orators to rebel against the political institutions of 
the Russian Empire, the meeting passing unanimously a vote of cen- 
sure against the Government of the Tzar. And in the issue of Free 
Russia of the 12th December, 1891, insults of the coarsest character 
are hurled at His Imperial Majesty. It seems, however, that the 
*‘ Society of Friends of Russian Freedom ” does not satisfy the greed of 
the Nihilists in London, and therefore they have started the ‘‘ Russian 
Political Refugees’ Fund”’ abroad. Still, this has not been found to be 
enough, hence the “ Polish Political Emigrants’ Friendly Society,” 
with a literary fund attached to it, for the publication of revolutionary 
writings, amongst which a pamphlet signed by Stepniak, with the 
heading, ‘‘ What We Want; and the Beginning of the End.” And, if 
there has ever been under the sun an appeal to the worst instincts of 
the human race, it is most assuredly in that pamphlet, where the “ pro- 
paganda by the fact’’ are advocated. We have it in the writer’s own 
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words, ‘‘ That the small set which governs Russia, with the support of 
the Russian peasantry, whose ignorance is proverbial, can only be 
annihilated by violence; there is no other means of doing it. In 
politics we are not only revolutionists, aiming straight at the insur- 
rection of the people, but we organise also military plots, palace out- 
rages, and the use of dynamite.”’ 

Is this clear enough ? Whilst it would not be difficult to obtain 
copies of the pamphlet in the West-End of London, it would likewise 
be very easy to get copies of Walka Klas and Przedswita, the 
two papers published by Mendelsohn, who transferred some time ago 
his printing stock from Geneva to London, and who edits the speeches 
delivered by his wife at one of the Socialist clubs of the Metropolis. 

Such are some of the revolutionary plots and intrigues directed in 
England against a friendly Power not only by Russian political refugees 
but also with the ¢o-operation and substantial aid of English people of 
some standing. 

An absolute denial of every branch of human civilisation has been, 
and is still, the basis of the doctrine of Nihilism. Since 1860 its 
apostles have succeeded in leading astray a certain part of the Russian 
youth—we all know how; at that age, enthusiasm is easy, one way or 
another, for good or forevil. They have extolled a crusade against 
State, religion, science, art, society, family, property, and morals. As 
soon, however, as the Russian nation turned its back with abhorrence 
and disgust upon those agents of universal destruction, and urged its 
Government to take energetic measures with the view of putting a stop 
at once to the scourge, and preserving future generations from the 
contagion, the Nihilists ceased their open propaganda in their own 
country, transferring their iniquitous business to several societies 
abroad, which were, and are even now, supplied with foreign money. 
And what is their purpose? The continuation of the struggle—at a 
safe distance—with the help of dynamite and no other argument but 
murder. 

Well, is such an agitation allowed by English law? and does not the 
Explosive Substance Act of 1883 contain clauses and provisions which 
afford to the British Government the means of putting a stop to such 
a state of things ? 

This is the grave and solemn question which is put by the friends 
of public order and the supporters of friendly International relations, 
and which, until now, has been left unanswered. 
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Surely the past of the principal Nihilists in London is not of 
such a nature as to induce the British public to be favourable to 
them. Take the record of one who, under an assumed name, is one 
of the most notable refugees in London, as revealed by Russian 
official documents, and you will find that, from the day he entered 
school at St. Petersburg, he has professed the most anarchic ideas. 
His name I reserve ; the facts of his life are as follows :—An Anarchist 
he was as a student, an Anarchist he continued to be when he asso- 
ciated himself with his friend and co-Nihilist, Rogatcheff, as a wood- 
sawyer, in a village of the district of Novotorjok, in the Government of 
Twer. The less said about his career whilst there the better. At the 
urgent request of the peasants, he and his comrade were arrested, but 
he succeeded in escaping, and went to Moscow, where he joined a 
group of Nihilists, whom he persuaded to devote themselves to the 
‘propaganda by the fact” for the purpose of crushing the bourgeoiste. 
His private life, however, his shallow theories of free love, and his gran- 
diloquent but empty verbosity as regards the beauty of the Socialist 
régime, soon compelled him to take refuge in foreign countries. 

Assassination, dynamite explosions, the plunder of banks by 
means of subterranean passages, were at that time used by Nihilists 
as a system of intimidation. | 

This man, then, came back to Russia, where he became the warmest 
partisan of terrorism, giving himself up entirely to the plot for the 
murdér of General Mezentzeff, whilst the latter would be taking, as 
usual, his morning walk through the streets of St. Petersburg. 

In order to perpetrate his crime, he had provided himself with a 
kitchen-knife, and, to secure his flight, he and his confederates had 
secured the victoria of Dr. Weimar, their friend and associate, who 
had often lent them his carriage, especially on the occasion of the 
ovation of Prince Krapotkine. 

General Mezentzeff went out on the 4th August,, 1878, at 
nine o'clock in the morning, accompanied by one of his friends—a 
Russian colonel—and whilst walking they were talking together 
without the least anxiety. All at once the murderer, sneaking on tip- 
toe, assaulted the General, plunging the kitchen-knife in his abdomen ;: ~~ 
then, after having turned and re-turned the knife in the open wound, 
he rushed with his confederate to the victoria, into which they 
jumped. The carriage started at such a tremendous pace that it was 
soon out of sight throughout the streets of the Russian capital. All 
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these facts have been proved on unimpeachable evidence, and also on 
the testimony of Mikhailoff and one Goldenberg. 

One week after the crime the murderer wrote to the Nihilist, 
Anne Erpstein, in Berne, the following letter :-— 


My DEAR Frrienps,—I address this letter to the three of you, because I am 
afraid that I cannot write separately to each of you. I suppose that you are rather 
angry that after my début in S. Petersburg, where the papers of the capital have 
given me a splendid, although undeserved, advertisement, I did not communicate 
to you what I intend to do, and what are my plans for the future. There is 
nothing, in short, of such a nature as to interest you. If I have been silent, it is 
not, I can assure you, on account of that sort of inebriating torpor which seizes 
upon any young débutant after his first scenic success, but because—and the motive 
is simple enough—I did not want my attention to be disturbed from a literary work 
which I had to do somehow during these last days. It is now finished and sent 
to the printing office. It will appear in a few days. 

Let us turn now to the literature of the subject—a pamphlet entitled 
** Death. for the Death; or, the Murder of General Mezentzeff.”’ In 
that little book the author gives warning to the Russian Government, 
under penalty of death, to abstain from any interference in the struggle 
engaged in by Nihilists against the middle classes and the “ infamous 
capital.”’ 

The murderer of Mezentzeff fled abroad for some time, but was 
preparing to go back to Russia when one of his correspondents wrote to 
him from St. Petersburg, that the case of Adrian Mikhailoff ‘‘ will 
imperatively compel him to remain abroad.”’ 

According to authentic documents, he went to Switzerland, and as his 
extradition was demanded of the Helvetian Government, he escaped 
to England. 

This is the history—the curriculum vite—of this, arch-Nihilist 
throughout the principal stages of his career. 

The crimes of the Nihilist sect cannot endanger public order in 
Russia, which the great Slav nation has taken many centuries to 
elaborate, and which is so closely in conformity with Russian customs, 
tendencies, and political aspirations. 

Loyally does Russia stick to her institutions,.which she keeps as a 
precious deposit, and which she will know how to defend in spite of 
and against everyone. In proof of this the sincerely loyal and devoted 
attitude of the Russian population manifests itself each time that any 
attempt against members of the Imperial family occurs. It is, by-the- 
bye, important to bear in mind that a liberal constitution, if granted to 
Russia, would most certainly provoke a revolution, and imperil the very 
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unity of the Empire. However divided amongst themselves they may 
be, as proved by a document which I have before me in regard toa 
dispute between two Nihilists, which was settled by English 
arbitrators, the Nihilists may be able, thanks to English money, to 
prepare and perpetrate again some new plot against human life. 

Whatever they do it will be impossible to shake the basis of the 
Russian institutions, yet their deeds may compromise seriously their 
English allies whom they employ for the carrying out of their guilty 
schemes, and for the purpose cf creating bad feeling between England 
and Russia. 

It is high time that the British nation should clearly comprehend 
the responsibility which England incurs in consequence of the alliance 
between some of the Queen’s subjects and Russian criminal agitators. 

Nihilism, as it has been allowed to develop in England, is nothing 
else but a school for Anarchists, rebels, and dynamite manufacturers 
of every nationality. Had Nihilism been prevented from spreading 
its appalling precepts amongst the English working classes, Anarchy 
would certainly not dare to openly defy the laws of this country. It 
was rampant but a few years ago, and now its audacity has no limit. 
Who can deny that behind every group of Anarchists in London stand 
some of the Nihilist teachers? An Anarchist has always Nihilism at 
his elbow ! 
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THE NEW MUSEUM AND THE SIDON 
SARCOPHAGI, 


AM not going to write a guide-book of Constantinople, or to make 
extracts from Murray and Baedeker. Murray’s latest edition is 
excellent, and Baedeker is always useful. There are besides photo- 
graphs of the principal sights of Constantinople and the Bosphorus, and 
neither pen nor ink could attempt to rival the clearness and accuracy of 
Abdullah’s rich collection of views taken in the transparent air of the 
Bosphorus. What I care for is to persuade people to make the jottrney 
to Constantinople themselves, and to enjoy it as I have enjoyed it. No 
one should try to see the sights of this magnificent city without having 
studied a guide-book before his arrival there. Nor should he attempt to 
find his way to what he wishes to see without a regular guide and inter- 
preter, though he has to be very careful in his choice. I had the 
exceeding good fortune of having for my guide a highly-cultivated Turk, 
one of the aides-de-camp of the Sultan, whom his Imperial Majesty had 
appointed to attend on us during the whole of our stay at Constantinople. 
Not only was he able to act as interpreter, but such was the prestige 
of his uniform that all doors were readily thrown open, and treasures 
seldom or never exhibited were freely shown to us. Sadik Bey— 
such was his name—spoke German, French, Turkish, and Arabic, 
and having lived at Berlin for some time he could readily enter into 
the feelings with which we regard Oriental life, and point out objects 
that would be.of special interest*to Europeans. He was a Turkish 
officer, and in every sense a Turkish patriot, truly devoted to his 
sovereign, and willing, if need be, to fight and die for him, for his country, 
and his religion. He took us to see everything that could be seen with? 
out too great an effort. It would have been beyond my powers to study 
Constantinople thoroughly from a historical and antiquarian point of 
view, for I was sent there to rest, and had to be satisfied, therefore, with 
letting the old monuments and ruins pass before my eyes and speak to 
me, while I listened to the recollections which they called forth and 
Vol. X.—No. 56. Cc 
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which lighted up some of the old buildings as with sudden rays of 
electric light. 

With a little trouble any stranger can now get admission to the 
principal monuments at Constantinople. One has to pay bakshish, but 
the idea that the Turks scowl at visitors who enter the mosques is 
purely imaginary. Turks do not smile or smirk, but as to their wishing 
to kill all Christian dogs that isa purely subjective prejudice on the part 
of timid travellers. Certain places are forbidden, and if strangers from 
ignorance or inquisitiveness enter them, the Turk makes it very clear 
that he does not approve of it, but he does not dream of expressing his 
disapproval by means of the dagger. There is a police and there is law 
at Constantinople as everywhere else, nor is religious fanaticism any 
longer an excuse for violence or brutality. A Turkish cabman who was 
rude to us is not likely to repeat his offence ; he was at once sent to 
prison and lost his licence. Exceptions will happen in Turkey as well 
as at Aigues-Mortes in France, but such excesses are punished in 
Turkey even more promptly than in France. 

Among the sights of Constantinople which have but lately become 
accessible, and are therefore hardly known to the public at large, 
the most important is the new Museum of Antiquities. Even the guide- 
books say, as yet, little about its marvellous treasures, and many visitors 
leave Constantinople without having heard of it. A few remarks on 
it may be of interest to intending visitors to Constantinople, and to 
students at home. 

There has long been a Museum of Antiquities at Stamboul, but few 
people have taken the trouble to visit it, nor did it deserve a visit from a 
busy traveller. The first idea of collecting antiquities, instead of allowing 
them to be destroyed or carried off to the museums abroad, seems to 
lave come from Féthi Ahmed Pashah, who in 1850 deposited a certain 
number of ancient coins and other remnants of antiquity in the 
Church of St. Irene. In 1875, Subhi Pashah, Minister, for a time, of 
Public Instruction, and himself an experienced numismatist, had the 
whole collection transferred to the Chinili Kiosk in the old Seraglio. 
This Kiosk is one of the most ancient Mohammedan buildings at 
Constantinople. It is most interesting as a specimen of Mohammedan 
architecture ; the tiles more particularly with which the walls are 
covered are most beautiful. Soon, however, the rooms of the Kiosk 
became crowded, and of late years, when a new impulse had been 
given to archzological research in Turkey, through the labours of 
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Hamdy Bey and others, it became necessary to provide new and larger 
rooms for the treasures which were brought to light in great abundance. 
The Turkish soil is a perfect mine of art treasures—a mine as yet 
very imperfectly explored,-and utilised chiefly by foreign workmen. 
We know the brilliant discoveries which have rewarded the labours 
of Schliemann and of the various scientific expeditions sent by the 
English, French, and German Governments to various parts of Turkey. 
If the Turkish Government would undertake this work of disinterring the 
treasures of antiquity more systematically, its museu 
nay excel, the best museums in Europe. An ex¢ellent beginning has 
been made, and thanks to the perseverance of Ham y, thanks to the 
enlightened and generous support of the present Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
Constantinople now possesses a new museum which every Turk 
ought to be proud of. This museum was built opposite the Chinili 
Kiosk, the architect being Vallaury Effendi. It was chiefly intended for 
the magnificent sarcophagi which were discovered in 1887 by Hamdy 
Bey. The fame of this discovery spread quickly over Europe, and the 
most extravagant accounts were published, though no one had really 
seen the works of art which Hamdy Bey had unearthed at Sidon. Hamdy 
Bey has been blamed for keeping these treasures so long under lock 
and key ; nay, it was considered very unfair that he should not at once 
have made over his sarcophagi to the care of one of the great European 
muszums. It was thought that the Turks had no right to keep these 
treasures of classical antiquity. Instead of being grateful that Turkey 
should have produced one real lover of ancient art, and that he should 
have gained the sympathy and generous protection of the Sultan, there 
were grumblings that Turkey should dare to call these art treasures her 
own. Even now everything seems considered allowable in carrying. off, 
that is, in stealing, whatever ancient works of art can be recovered from 
Turkish soil, whether by fair means or by foul. Hamdy Bey, seeing 
what mischief was being done by unscrupulous hands in acquiring and 
selling the most beautiful specimens of ancient art, has induced the 
Sultan to issue an order which makes that kind of traffic illegal and 
punishable. The same law exists in all countries, but in Turkey 
alone it is thought fair to decry it, nay, to defy it, in the interest, it is 
said, of archzxological science, but too often from far lower motives. The 
present Sultan must indeed feel proud when he sees how magnificently 
the patronage which he has bestowed on Hamdy Bey and his excavations 


at Sidon has been rewarded. Even now there is no collection of sarco- 
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phagi or funeral monuments in the world that can rival the collection in 
the new Imperial Museum at Constantinople, and there is every prospect 
of a large increase of the present collection. One meets there serious 
students who have come from many parts of Europe to see the Sidon 
sarcophagi, and if these treasures once become more generally known they 
wil] prove a powerful attraction to many intelligent travellers, just as the 
Parthenon marbles draw people to the British Museum, or as the Venus 
of Milo collects hundreds of worshippers around her in the Louvre of 
Paris. 

The first discovery of these sarcophagi was made as usual by mere 
accident. In 1887, one Mohammed Cherif was digging for building 
materials on a plot of land belonging to him near the village of Helalieh, 
about a mile north-east of Saida, ze, Sidon, and only a few hundred 
yards from the coast of the Mediterranean. He was not aware that it 
was sacred ground on which he was at work. There was, however, a strong 
local tradition that the neighbourhood had been a kind of necropolis. 
Renan had been exploring that very neighbourhood. What a triumph it 
would have been for him and for France,if he had discovered these mag- 
nificent works of art and deposited them safely in the Louvre by the side 
of the famous sarcophagus of Eshmunezar, which was found two kilo- 
metres south of Helalieh, at Magarat Abloan, and forms now one of the 
most important treasures of the Louvre, while here, under his very feet, 
was the sarcophagus of his father, Tabnith, King of Sidon. The sarco- 
phagus of Eshmunezar was bought for 15,000 francs by the late Duc de 
Luynes. The sarcophagus found by Hamdy Bey is that of the father of 
Eshmunezar, King Tabnith of Sidon. No one, however, rejoiced more 
over Hamdy Bey’s discovery than Renan himself. Free as he always 
was from all feelings of jealousy, he was one of the first to congratulate 
the Turkish savant on his good fortune. This sarcophagus of Tabnith 
is the only_one with an inscription, or rather with two inscriptions, one 
in hieroglyphics, the other in ancient Phoenician. From the hieroglyphic 
inscription it appears that it was occupied originally by an Egyptian 
general, called Penephtah ; while the Phoenician inscription states that 
its last occupant was Tabnith, King of Sidon. The same name occurs 
on the sarcophagus in the Louvre, where Eshmunezar calls himself the 
son of Tabnith and Amashtoreth. 

In close proximity to this sarcophagus was found another which had 
not been opened and plundered, and which, when opened, contained 
a golden girdle, a royal circlet, a tress of hair, bones and teeth, 
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and remains of linen bandages. The sarcophagus is made of black 
marble, indicating the outlines of the human body and therefore called 
anthropoidal. As Eshmunezar in the inscription of the Louvre calls 
himself the son of Tabnith and Amashtoreth, it has been reasonably 
concluded that the remains of the anthropoidal or demi-anthropoidal 
sarcophagus in the same cave were probably those of Amashtoreth, the 
wife of Tabnith and the mother of Eshmunezar. The date assigned to 
these sarcophagi, or rather their latest occupants, is about the end of the 
fifth century B.C., or, according to Maspero, the fourth century B.C. 
Hamdy Bey objects to the ground being called a necropolis, and he is 
right in so far as the Phoenicians seem to have buried their dead at random 
rather than in a sacred precinct destined for the dead. Still the spot . 
where these sarcophagi were found was evidently considered very con- 
venient for sepulchral purposes, The very name given to a garden close 
to the hill of Hellaliah, where the sarcophagi were found, viz., Bostan 
el Magara, the garden of grottos, ought to have directed explorers to 
this spot. It seems that as early as 1880 some Christian graves were 
discovered in the same locality, and Hamdy Bey is justified in expecting 
more discoveries in this neighbourhood whenever he is enabled to carry 
on his researches more systematically. At present he is anxious to 
protect the mine which he has opened and to prevent depredations, 
whether in the interest of science or of trade. 

The archeological public, after hearing the first news of the discovery 
at Saida, was naturally impatient to see the sarcophagi, and to receive a 
full account from the pen of the discoverer. But such impatience is apt 
to become unreasonable. The actual digging took place from 
April 18th to June 2oth, 1887. When these colossal sarcophagi had 
been safely transported from Saida to Constantinople, they had to be 
repaired, and though on the whole they had suffered little, yet 
there were hundreds of fragments which Hamdy Bey had collected 
in the funeral chambers, and which had to be fitted, and fixed in their 
right place. Even then these works of art could not have been 
properly shown except in a new museum. This had to be built, and 
there they may now be seen and studied to great advantage. The 
publication of Hamdy Bey’s Report began in 1892. Two numbers are 
published, the third is advertised as soon to appear. (Une Nécropole 
Royale a Sidon, Foutlles de Hamdy Bey, par O. Hamdy Bey et Théodore 
Reinach. Paris: E. Lerou. 1892.) If one considers how many 
difficulties had to be overcome in order to obtain these results, and how 
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little help there is at Constantinople for the work that in the Louvre or 
the British Museum is done by a regular staff, every fair-minded judge 
will confess that there has been no unreasonable delay. There are 
difficulties in Turkey as elsewhere when scholars wish to publish 
expensive books with illustrations, and it reflects honour on the 
French Minister of Instruction that he has dzen voulu, par son libéral 
concours, favoriser la publication de cet ouvrage. 

The result of Hamdy Bey’s excavations and publications is certainly 
most satisfactory. He has as yet explored two large subterraneous 
hypogeums only, and he has extracted twenty-one sarcophagi, of which 
eighteen are of first-rate importance. One chamber, the lowest and 
oldest, contained the Egyptian sarcophagus, originally the tomb of an 
Egyptian general, but afterwards appropriated by Tabnith, King of 
Sidon. The other, consisting of seven separate compartments, yielded 
no less than seventeen. 

We must remember that the first excavations laid open a large 
central chamber, from which passages on the north, east, south, and 
west led to larger caves, filled with various stone coffins. In the north 
chamber were found two sarcophagi. In cleaning this chamber two 
large openings were discovered east and west, leading into two 
chambers. That on the east contained an ordinary sarcophagus with- 
out ornamentation, while in that on the west four white marble coffins 
were found, of great artistic beauty. The largest of them, called Le 
Sarcophage du Satrape, showed on one of the small sides a scene in high 
relief with traces of colour, representing a man in an Oriental head- 
dress, clothed in a flowing robe. In his left hand he holds a cup, with 
his right he holds out a rhyton to a lady standing before him, who fills 
it from a pitcher. Behind her is a woman sitting, her head covered by 
the skirt of her dress, and on the right of the old man another woman 
is standing. On the other small side four young men are represented, 
clad in short tunics and holding staves. On one of the larger sides we 
see an old man sitting on a throne, a tiara on his head, and holding a 
sceptre in his right hand. He seems to watch a quadriga which is being 
mounted by a young man in a short dress taken in at the waist, and his 
head covered by a flowing veil. A servant resting on a stick holds the 
starting horses. Another servant holds a horse by the bridle. Some 
figures behind the throne are less distinct. On the other large side we 
see apparently the same old man on horseback, fighting a lion. Another 
horseman is attacking the lion with his lance. At the right a rider 
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THE Lycian SARCOPHAGUS. 
(End view.) 


THE SARCOPHAGUS OF THE MOURNERS. 
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unseated clings to the reins of his horse. Behind the principal figure 
we see a wounded deer and a horseman trying to hold in his horse. All 
this need be no more than a general representation of the principal) 
occupations of Asiatic life, war and the chase, but the so-called satrap 
sitting on his throne, with the young men starting for the war, may be 
intended for an Homeric scene, possibly for Hector or Paris taking leave 
of Priam before joining the battle around the walls of Troy, somewhat 
in the style of the Gjélbaschi sculptures, only on a much larger scale. 
One of the smaller sides has been interpreted as a death scene, the 
female figure at the foot of the bed mourning over the dying man. 

The discovery of this important sarcophagus was soon followed by 
even greater surprises. In the chamber on the eastern side of the 
central vestibule two white marble sarcophagi came to light, that on the 
left being plain, while that on the right was an elaborate work of art of 
the highest interest. It represents an Ionic temple, the peristyle 
being divided into eighteen recesses, separated by fluted columns, each 
recess holding a female figure in Greek robes. Here, too, traces of colour 
were visible. It has been called the Sarcophage des Pleureuses, but the 
question is whether these figures represent one and the same person in 
different attitudes of mourning, or whether they were meant to 
symbolise grief in its various manifestations ; whether, in fact, the sar- 
cophagus should be called Le Sascophage des Pleureuses, or Le Sarcophage 
de la Pleureuse. The lid of the coffin forms the root of a temple, 


consisting of overlapping tiles. There are sculptured groups on both . 


the pediments, while above the cornice on either side we see a funeral 
procession about twenty inches in height. Inside the coffin, which had 
been rifled before, were found some bones of a man and seven dogs’ 
heads, but nothing else to indicate the name or rank of the deceased. 

On the third side, in the south chamber, the workmen came on a 
white marble sarcophagus, which from its form was at once recognised 
as of Lycian origin. It represents, like the Lycian tombs in the British 
Museum and at Vienna, an imitation in stone of a wooden structure, 
the lid forming a curved roof with gables at each side. The sculptured 
reliefs are more ancient and severe in style than those on the Greek 
sarcophagi, but it is impossible to say whether therefore they are earlier 
in date. All that can be said is that they must be earlier than the fifth 
century, the date of the Phoenician sarcophagus, and that they cannot 
be later than the third century B.c. the date of the more finished Greek 
sarcophagi. 
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The greatest surprise, however, was still in store. In a chamber 
leading out of the western side a ‘magnificent sarcophagus of white 
marble came to light, with three others, every one of which would have 
made the fortune of an archzological discoverer. It is eleven feet in 
length, four feet eight inches in height, and covered by a lid nearly three 
feet high. It has been called Le Sarcophage d Alexandre, and will pro- 


THE SARCOPHAGUS OF ALEXANDER (end view). 


bably long continue to be known by that name, though there is hardly 
a single argument in its favour that would stand serious criticism. One 
side represents a hunting scene, the other a fight between Greeks 
and barbarians, evidently Persians. One knows the Greeks from being 
either naked or clothed in a light chlamys, and wearing helmets or the 
Macedonian causia ; the Persians are distinguishable by their close- 
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fitting trousers (anaryrides), and ‘by their tunics, which cover head and 
chin. The trappings of the Greek or Persian horses also can easily be 
distinguished. © 

It is a pity that this sarcophagus should ever have been represented 
as that of Alexander the Great. It would be worthy of that honour as a 
work of art, but all historical evidence is against such a supposition. With- 
out entering into details, it is safe to say that Alexander died at Babylon, 
and that his body was taken to Egypt, first to Memphis, then to 
Alexandria. It was at Alexandria that Augustus saw it. No one seems 
ever to have seen it anywhere else. There is a tradition that Caligula 
took away the breast plate, to wear it himself at Rome. At that time 
the tomb of Alexander was at Alexandria, and no one has ever spoken of 
it as being at Sidon. There is one figure on horseback with a lion’s 
skin on his head, and this was taken as a sure indication that the figure 
was meant for Alexander. But Alexander is not the only kingly person 
represented with that headgear. Supposing, however, that the sarcophagus 
had been intended for Alexander, would any artist in his senses have 
introduced the King in a corner of the picture, undistinguished by any 
royal insignia ; and would he have reproduced on the sarcophagus scenes 
in which the Persians are the conquerors rather than the conquered ? To 
call it the sarcophagus of Clitus is equally groundless. The story 
published in the papers of the discovery of the real tomb of Alexander 
and of Cleopatra seems to have been a mere hoax. Nothing was known 
of it at Alexandria, as I was assured by H. E. Tégrané Pashah. Why 
not practise a little agnosticism and confess that as yet we have no indi- 
cation as tothe person for whom this and the other beautiful sarcophagi 
were intended? Beautiful they are, each in its own way, and most 
interesting from an historical point of view, 

But here also much caution is needed. These monuments, though 
found in the same place, need not be considered as contemporaneous, 
nor as representing local Phceenician art. To judge from the Egyptian 
sarcophagus of King Tabnith, there can be little doubt that the rich 
princes and merchants of Phcenicia bought their sarcophagi in Egypt 
and elsewhere, even if they had been occupied before. Thus, and thus 
only, can it be explained that we should find in the same place monu- 
ments of Egyptian, Lycian, and Greek workmanship. The specimens of 
Greek workmanship are the most perfect of their kind, though they do 
not belong to the heyday of Greek art. The sarcophagus called Les 
Pleureuses, in which a mourning woman is represented in ever so 
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many attitudes of grief, appeals from the first moment to our sympathy, 
but after a time it leaves a monotonous impression, and shows a 
poverty of artistic imagination. We miss the touching simplicity of 
the more ancient tuneral monuments, showing the departed as shaking 
hands for the last time with wife and children, and looking sadly at his dog. 
We see here the same woman in every conceivable attitude of grief, and 
as if saying to the spectator, “ Lookhow I am crying and mourning !” 

The so-called sarcophagus of Alexander is of the same type as the 
famous Fugger sarcophagus which I saw at Vienna, only far better pre- 
served. The grouping is excellent, the execution of the single figures 
full of life and spirit. But the figures are crowded, and there is no 
longer the simple grandeur and repose of the highest art of Greece. It 
is Greek art of the Alexandrian and post-Alexandrian period, full of 
dramatic movement, ftll of sentiment, but without the simple dignity of 
the Parthenon sculptures. The Lycian sarcophagus is a splendid 
specimen of Lycian art, more perfect than anything at the British 
Museum, and more advanced in artistic decoration. The so-called 
Sarcophage du Satrape strikes one at first as somewhat stiff and 
unfinished, but it comes nearest to the master-works of Greek art. So 
little has yet been said by competent archzologists about these new 
discoveries that we may safely look forward to many new revelations 
as to their origin and meaning. But whatever the final verdict may be, 
everybody will recognise the greatness of the discovery here made, and 
be ready to give full credit to Hamdy Bey for the perseverance with 
which he has overcome the innumerable difficulties which faced him on 
every side. Whoever it was that these monuments were meant to com- 
memorate, they will for ever commemorate the name of the first fPurkish 
archeologist, Hamdy Bey, and of his enlightened patron, Sultan Abdul 
Hamid. 

There are many more monuments, chiefly funereal, on the ground 
floor of the new Museum ; others stand outside, a Lycian tomb among 
the rest, waiting to be housed when room can be found for them. In 
the upper storey there are curious collections of antiquities sent to the 
Turkish Government by Schliemann and other explorers. There are 
many Babylonian, Accadian, and so-called Hittite inscriptions which, 
though properly arranged and labelled, would fully reward the labours 
of specialists. All these treasures are freely thrown open, and both 
Hamdy Bey and his brother are there ready to receive all serious students 
and to assist them in their researches with truly Turkish courtesy. 

F. MAX MULLER. 
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THE FUTURE OF HUMOUR. 


MONG many signs of a growing recognition of human brother- 
hood not the least notable are the praiseworthy attempts of “the 
peoples ” to understand and, if possible, appreciate each other’s recorded 
jokes. There is an element of the humorous in the very endeavour. 
It assumes, to begin with, that a joke, whether considered as a natural 
or, as is too often the case, a manufactured product, is necessarily a 
subject of international exchange. This is a curious economical theory 
of the article. We take it to imply that though all, or at any rate most, 
nations produce their own jokes, some in greater, some in less quantity, 
but usually in an amount sufficient to supply the home market, and to 
render the native consumer independent of foreign supplies, it is, 
nevertheless; at his option to vary the quality of the consumable 
product to any extent by taking consignments of it from abroad. It is 
a mere question of the cost and difficulty of transport, which latter word: 
it should be noted, is etymologically almost identical with the word 
“translation.” These matters arranged, and the foreign joke delivered 
safely to the purchaser, he has nothing to do but to sit down to its 
enjoyment ; and this with as absolute an assurance of relishing it, even 
though “made in Germany,” as the gourmet feels in opening a jar of 
Russian caviare. If the taste disappoints him he attributes the defect 
to the fault of the intermediary, and reproaches the translator as a con- 
signee of goods would reproach a slovenly packer through whose negli- 
gent performance of his duty they had “gone bad” in transit. That 
the goods may be quite unsuited to his taste, or outside the range of his 
appreciation, never seems to occur to him, still less that before their 
consignment they may have already deteriorated, even in the country of 
their production. 

This conception of the joke as in itself am imperishable creation, a 
permanent addition to the world’s wealth, and fit companion of the 
serious work of Thucydides, as a “possession for ever,” is really very 
humorous, when you come to reflect upon it. It is almost as humorous, 
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indeed, as Mr. Labouchere’s theory of poetry, which he regards, as he 
would coal or iron, solely from the point of view of the realised product, 
and not at all from that of the productive energy, arguing therefrom 
that since the world has accumulated enough of the former the latter 
should now cease. “We have,” he once wrote in comment upon some 
remarks of mine, “already enough of the article”—that is, poetry —“ which 
has come down to us from former generations, and time has taken care 
that only what is good and sound has reached us. Why, then, should we 
trouble to read any more?” And, therefore, why trouble to write, or, 
at any rate, to print, any more? “ Poetry,” in fact, means “poems” to 
Mr. Labouchere in precisely the same way and to the same extent as 
“coal-mining” means “coal.” You examine your stocks of both 
commodities, find you have enough, and cease demanding ; whereupon 
down go profits and up come strikes in one of the two businesses, 
though not, curiously enough, in the other. In the same way it is quite 
clear that to a great many worthy people “ humour” means the con- 
tents of a jest-book. If there are many jest-books in existence, in your 
own and other languages, then you are well supplied with humour, and, 
so far as you are concerned, there is no reason why the “humorist” 
should go on producing any more. It is true that there is more of a 
prejudice against jocularity “which has come down to us from former 
generations ” than there is against poetry of a similarly imposing length 
of descent, and that the “ good and sound” joke does not in all circles 
enjoy the respect that is paid to seasoned and well-preserved verse. 
Still, there is a considerable class of consumers who are quite satisfied 
with it ever in its original state, and, unlike the poem, it is capable of 
being, and constantly is, “worked up” again into new and more 
attractive forms. 

We need not, however, trouble ourselves about those excellent and 
most fortunate persons to whom the old, in all kinds, even in the 
humorous, is preferable to the new. Long may they live and flourish, 
and dying, may the lapidary have the brilliant inspiration of inscribing 
‘* Affliction Sore,” or “ To live in hearts we leave behind,” on their tomb- 
stones, while Joe Miller is their Virgil through the Elysian Fields. Byron 
I think it is, who in a note to one of his poems describes a certain 
country gentleman as one who “would have the same joint for dinner 
every Sunday in order that he might make the same joke upon it.” 
Which of us with a sense of humour would be able, if he were a 
weekly guest of the squire, to help sharing in this amusement, tickled 
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not, perhaps, at the jest, but at any rate at the laughter? And who 
will deny that the simple souls who have but one joke, and never tire 
of it, do themselves contribute in no small measure to the not unkindly 
mirth of the world ? ; 

It is with that more sophisticated and fastidious person who craves 
for novelty in his funniments, and for whom the astonishingly prolific 
labours of the American producer do not seem to suffice, that I am just 
now concerned. I take it to be on his account that the attempt to 
internationalise jokes has of late beer so energetically prosecuted. To 
his demands it doubtless is that we owe what, in an article apparently 
from the hand of a well-known Scottish wit and essayist, is well 
described as that “relentless series of books,’ which has just given 
us the Humour of Holland, and promises us the Humour of 
Scotland and the Humour of /apan. But though the series has 
been produced to meet these assumed requirements, it has _ not 
satisfied them. On the contrary, so far from having brightened, it 
has tended in its degree to-“eclipse the gaiety” of this particular 
nation. It is not that the international jokes have all been old—though 
some of them undoubtedly are “no chickens.” That, as I understand— 
though I confess to having only glanced at one or two volumes of the 
series myself—is not the objection. They are guilty, it is alleged, of the 
more serious, indeed, of the most serious, offence that can be brought 
home to any joke or any joker—that of not being funny. They do not 
amuse ; and by a mysterious law of our mental nature that which under- 
takes to amuse, and fails to make good its undertaking, depresses. 
The international joke, as far as I am able to gather, has depressed. Its 
effect upon most Englishmen who have tasted it has been distinctly 
“lowering,” and in the minds of some of them it has actually sown the 
seeds of a despairing scepticism on a point of vital importance to human 
happiness. The self-analytic and introspective reader, as he sadly turns 
over the leaves of the Humour of Holland, consoling himself but imper- 
fectly for his failure to appreciate it by discovering a new significance in 
the phrase, “ If I do, ’ma Dutchman,” is easily led on to inquire whether 
humour has any real existence at all. -He may already have been 
generally aware of the relativity of’ all human perceptions, but has not 
the sense of humour, he may begin to ask himself, a “ double dose,” so 
to speak, of this “original sin” of consciousness? Relative as our 
perceptions may be, they manage in other provinces of thought and 
feeling to keep up a respectable appearance of the absolute and the 
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universal, of the unchangeable from age to age, and the indistinguish- 
able as between nation and nation. The sublime, the terrible, the 
tender, the pathetic—there does seem to be some common international 
standard of these qualities ; it zs possible (continues our “ self-torturing 
sophist ”) to say, with a rough approximation to truth, that those written 
words which move a reader of one civilised nationality to awe or pity, 
which stir him to delight in the imaginative contemplation of Nature, 
or agitate him by the vivid pourtrayal of human passion, will, as a rule, 
produce the same effect in kind upon all readers of the same average 
level of intelligence, to whatever race they may belong. Of course (he 
admits) the effect may differ widely in degree. Dutch sublimity may 
only moderately impress me, and Norwegian pathos may leave me com- 
paratively cold. Yet still I recognise the fact that both the pathos and 
the sublimity appeal, in their several degrees, successfully to the same 
emotions as are swayed by Shakespeare and Milton. But with what 
truth can I say of some of the jests which tickled the reader of Hierocles, 
or of thousands of others which have no doubt shaken millions of 
midriffs since that Greek Joe Miller’s day, that they appeal even faintly 
to those emotions which are swayed by Swift and Sterne, by Fielding 
and Dickens? So far from doing this, they “reverse the engine,” so to 
speak ; they set the emotional machinery working in precisely the 
opposite direction. 

It is not a mere effect of time, either; or, at least, it cannot be that 
alone. For age does not wither nor custom stale the beauties of serious 
literature. People have not yet begun to think that the prayer of Priam 
to Achilles is poor stuff; or that Lucretius’ description of the gods and 
their abode is fustian; or that Dante has spoilt the story of Paolo and 
Francesca. The judicious critic does not propose to obelise all the lines 
from “ The cloud-capped towers ” down to “is rounded with a sleep” 
inclusive; though the manager about to produce 7he Zempest might 
very likely pronounce them “cackle,” and mark them with the blue 
pencil as “to be omitted in representation.” We still read “ Lycidas” 
with pleasure, and would hardly consent to strike out even the “No 
Popery” part about the “ wolf with privy paw.” Even on lower literary 
levels good things of the serious description contrive to last. We still 
find Swift’s account of the Struldbrugs passably impressive, and we don’t 
set down Horne Tooke as a mere watery-headed “cry-baby,” because 
the stern pathos of the closing paragraph of his enemy Johnson’s Preface 
to the Dictionary affected him to tears. It is humour alone which 
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will not wear: it happens only to the joke to seem exquisite to 
the men of one ageand imbecile to the men of another ; and this differ- 
ence (concludes our despairing sceptic) must be due to something essenti- 
ally perishable, something fundamentally relative, limited, occasional, 
about humour and its products. Who can know, then, what is its “true 
inwardness,” how and in what form it can be assured of survival, or 
whether it is destined to survive in any form at all? Whatif the “New” 
variety should be its last manifestation to man? 

_ These, no doubt, are melancholy—even desolating—thoughts and 
questions ; but I am not sure that the evocation of them will be without 
its salutary effects. The alarmist will get over his apprehensions as to 
the disappearance of humour when he has attained to a more accurate 
conception of what that peculiar faculty is; and in working his way to 
this he will find abundant consolation for the gradual decay of its 
successive products, and even for the circumstance that they are not in 
_all cases suitable subjects of international exchange. 

It would be hardly safe, perhaps, to affirm with absolute confidence 
that any one human energy is, as such, indestructible, still less that no 
such energy is transformable out of recognition in the course of the 
World-Process. It is possible to maintain, as a pessimistic thesis, that 
even the poetic instinct and faculty will in course of time disappear ; 
that its period of greatest strength is coincident with comparatively 
early stages of human development, and that, like the measles and other 
maladies which take such masterful hold of primitive races, its power is 
progressively declining with the advance of civilisation. At present, how- 
ever, there are no signs of this ; indeed, such signs as there are altogether 
“ contra-indicate” it, as doctors say; and on pfesent appearances, one 
‘would be disposed to hold that, whether our supply of the poetic product 
(warranted “ good and sound ”) be sufficient or not, or whether, if insuffi- 
cient, the contemporary producer be capable or incapable of making 
any real addition to it, the work of poetic production is likely to con- 
tinue, and to continue at an increasing rate. 

So with humour. It is possible, as a pessimistic thesis, to maintain 
the possibility of its effacement from the list of human energies ; and it 
must be sorrowfully admitted, especially when we study certain results 
of the energising of the humorous faculty, that it seems to possess the 
less effective vitality of the two; but the contingency of its future dis- 
appearance seems practically as problematical and remote. Humour, 
like poetry, is the habit of contemplating, and of being affected by, the 
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facts of consciousness in a particular way. It sees the mutual relations 
of thoughts, things, and persons—that is to say, of thoughts to each 
other, of things and persons to each other, and of thoughts to 
things and persons—under an aspect, just as poetry does, of its 
own. Poetry unveils the hidden beauty, humour exposes the lurking 
incongruity, of these relations; and the charm of the humorous as 
of the poetic product varies directly as the sum of three ingredients— 
first, the objective truth and force of the revelation ; secondly, its 
novelty and unexpectedness as such revelation; and thirdly, the 
subjective skill with which it is effected. In the greatest humorists, as 
in the greatest poets, all these three contributories touch their maximum, 
In their case the illuminant, humorous or poetic, is the most powerful 
and the most commandingly directed, and the illuminated object the 
most delightfully surprising in its new aspect. It is their chiefest 
triumph to transfigure with beauty and renew with humour those 
common things on which the careless eye of the world has rested, 
unsuspecting of their secret charm, a thousand times. 

But all this is only true of the greatest in either kind ; and where the 
poet or the humorist is something less than supreme he rarely has that 
magical gift of handling the “ eternally common” which will assure his 
work of sharing the perpetuity of its material. People see this clearly 
enough in the case of poetry, and are apparently resigned to it. At any 
rate-they do not seem to distress themselves—I am not now speaking 
of Mr. Labouchere alone—at the reflection that the heritage of “ good 
and sound poetry’ which has come down to us from former generations 
is small indeed compared to the total amount of the poetry which was 
regarded—and surely some of it justly—as “ good and sound ” at the time 
of its production. In other words, they acquiesce philosophically enough 
in the fact that poetry—that is, some poetry—can grow old and perish, 
while they seem to be dismayed at the thought that humour—that is, 
some*humour—is of the fashion that passeth away. 

Of course, the actual discovery that it zs of this fashion—at any rate 
when that discovery is made in the work of some dearly-loved humorist 
of one’s youth—is indefinitely the more painful of the two. That is for 
the reason already referred to, namely, that humour which fails to give 
its intended pleasure gives positive pain—a pain which is not in the 
smallest degree mitigated by the literary skill with which the product is 
presented. Better a thousand times to be a poet of a mode outworn 
than a rococo humorist; for the former, though banished from the 
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common household of man, may in virtue of his style possess an eternal 
refuge in the temple of letters. What human heart is moved in these 
days by the poetry of Pope, yet what lover of the art of literature has it 
ceased, or will it ever cease, to delight? The rhetorical passion which 
leaves him cold does not offend him; the decay of its once prized 
“poetic beauties” detracts no whit from his enjoyment of its grace, its 
elegance, its matchless skill ;.nay, perhaps their charm is heightened 
by that scent of faded flowers. But think of the difference for a devoted 
Dickensian who suddenly finds himself confronted with some well- 
known passage of the Master’s “high-jinks,” the delight of his admirer’s 
early youth, but now all gone flat—its humours changed into mere 
mechanical clowning from which all the spirit has departed! The writ- 
ing is as good as ever, the movement of the scene as brisk, the technicgl 


skill of the whole, in short,as admirable as ever. But do these qualitie\_ 


console the disenchanted worshipper? Can he even bear to linger over 
the page in the hope that they may yield_him consolation? No, he 
turns the leaf, perhaps closes the book, with a curious emotion of shame : 
to examine the vainly-grinning jest more closely would seem a kind of 
impiety. He almost feels like one who has unwittingly “uncovered the 
nakedness of his father.” 

Yet he is wrong to close the book, though right enough to turn the 
leaf; for if he has the courage to face the loss of some of his early 
illusions, he will find much happy and refreshing confirmation of his 
early tastes. If the critic in him should be, as it is in some of us, for 
good or evil, not so very many years younger than the man, he will 
never have been able to accept a// the Dickensian humour with absolute 
unreserve. Nay, even the comparatively uncritical youth of five-and- 
thirty years ago—a far less precocious period than the present—could 
not away with the whole of it: so that as regards some of its more 
exuberant mirth-making there is no illusion to destroy. Much of the rest, 
however, and that very often of the broadest, is still vital; it only needs 
that the breadth of the caricature should have some-broadly human vice 
or foible to sustain it. There was always genius in its very exaggera- 
tion, and that genius will be found in most cases to have kept it alive. 
It is only, after all, the too narrowly local, the too eccentrically individual 
element which has perished. No doubt it is a blow to find—if we do 
find—that the humours of Pickwick have largely staled, and that we 
can no longer laugh as erst we laughed at the cockneyisms of Sam 
Weller. Yet, at least, the noble and impossible Pecksniff is still left to 
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us almost as fresh as ever, and the fun of Todgers’s—that Pension 
Vauquer of a more genial Balzac—groweth not old. Even Mrs. Gamp, 
now fallen unamusing as to her more than human perversions of articu- 
late speech, is, beneath her lifeless dtsarrerte of externals, living still. 
We feel it when she sits down to tea with Mrs. Prig. Her type has 
perished and passed away, but there is that in her—as there seems not 
to be in Sam Weller, a more purely stage construction—which holds of 
human nature and survives. The “sick-and-monthly ” of fifty years ago 
may have been folded up like a vesture and changed ; but greed and 
cunning, vanity and unscrupulousness and gross animalism, and the 
semi-salacious interest of the lower order of womankind in the repro- 
ductive side of life—these are permanent human characteristics ; and 
fused into one comic whole with the humour of unconsciousness it seems 
that they have power to delight us still. 

Generally, therefore, we may venture, for the benefit of the too 
serious and desponding persons to whom I have referred, to hazard the 
proposition that Nature, as exhibited in the human race, is not yet 
played out ; nay, that in respect of her inexhaustible power of supply- 
ing art with perennially fresh material, she should be recognised as no 
less a “rum ’un” by the present generation than by the age of Mr. 
Wackford Squeers. Only she cannot be expected to admit parentage of 
every artistic product, humorous or other, which one seeks to “ mother ” 
upon her, and to shelter it as such for ever from the wasting hand of 
Time. She will not do this even for a Dickens, as she has not done it 
even for a Sterne. She takes only from the hand of every romancer 
and every humorist, great or small, such children of his begetting. as 
are clearly stamped with her own image; such contrasts of character, 
such paradoxes of thought, such incongruities of association, as are 
drawn from her own bosom or ordered by her own hand; and the 
residue she relentlessly lets go. The loss of all that, from age to age, 
is certain, and may occasionally be painful ; but it is not more certain 
than the preservation of what Nature has “ quoted and signed ” as fit to 
be preserved. Hence let no one fear—as, perhaps, none do fear, save 
those defectively humorous persons who cling with such pathetic anxiety 
to the jest-book—that the written record of Humour is not as imperish- 
able a part of man’s spiritual possessions as the deposit of Poetry. 

Whether it will be largely added to in the future is another question. 
That depends—it is less a truism than it seems to say so—on the persis- 
tence of the creative faculty as distinct from the appreciative sense 
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of humour among civilised races. And there is not quite enough 
reassurance in saying that this faculty, having now become thoroughly 
“ organised ” in the mental constitution of man, is not likely to disappear 
altogether. Perhaps not ; but one cannot escape a fear that it may by 
degrees become dormant, or fall, so to speak, “into abeyance ”—like a 
peerage on failure of male heirs. One cannot help observing that the 
exercise even of the appreciative sense of humour appears to require a 
certain elasticity of the emotions, which, to put it mildly, does not seem 
to be becoming a more common quality than it was. The young man 
whom one pronounces to be destitute of a sense of humour is not always 
intellectually incapable of perceiving the incongruous in human life ; or 
even the incongruous in his own person, position, and conduct. But the 
perception is a strictly intellectual one: it gives him no pleasure, but 
rather pain ; the last thing we should expect of it is that it should provoke 
him to a laugh. 

It is contended, I am aware, in some highly optimistic quarters that 
this proves nothing. We have become less demonstrative than our 
fathers, that is all; and we do not enjoy our humour any less than they 
did because we do not give such noisy expression to our amusement. I 
confess to regarding this as a very dangerous doctrine. True as it 
undoubtedly is that some of the most exquisite humour in the world is 
the most silently enjoyed, I have never myself met a thorough appreciator 
of this form of humour who was proof against that importunate demand 
which some sudden flashes of the humorous make upon one for an audible 
response. The power of laughter, and of hearty laughter—so far, at 
least, as my own experience goes—almost always accompanies a keen 
emotional sense of humour. As to the mere intellectual appreciation of 
it I say nothing; that power, which is, no doubt, possessed in a high 
degree by the devil, is of little value to mankind. But I should doubt 
myself whether this emotional sense of humour—this capacity not only 
for perceiving the incongruous, but for faking pleasure in the sight— 
is ever accompanied by an inability to laugh. Among that very low- 
typed Oriental race, the Veddahs of Ceylon, this inability is said to be 
absolute; but my own inference from that, which I give for what it is 
worth, is that the Veddahs of Ceylon do not understand a joke. 

I am not aware, however, that the point has ever been definitely 
settled, and since, in view of the growing seriousness of our young men, 
it is beginning to assume scientific importance, I suggest that steps 


should be taken to determine it once for all. A committee of 
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ethnologists charged with the duty of investigating the matter might 
be despatched to Ceylon, where the Bishop of Colombo, himself a 
genuine humorist, and part author, in his pre-episcopal days, of one 
of the happiest academic skits ever written, would, I am sure, be glad to 
render them any assistance in his power. Translations of a few of the 
most approved works of the New Humorists might be presented to this 
interesting people for perusal, and the result observed and recorded. If 
it proved that although incapable of laughing at these pleasantries they 
had an intellectual appreciation of them—that is to say, that they could 
point out, if only geographically, as it were, the exact spot on the 
printed page at which the laughter they are themselves incapable of 
supplying is intended to “come in”—well, in that case their state 
would not be much less gracious than that of many old-fashioned people 
in this country. At any rate, the result of the experiment would be 
full of hope for the future of a country so many of whose most 
intellectual young men are in the habit of taking themselves almost as 


seriously as the Veddahs of Ceylon. 
H. D. TRAILL. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT IN ENGLAND. 


State Churches may be one and the same throughout all time, but 
as here in England great changes occur from year to year in the sur- 
rounding circumstances it is well, every now and again, to take note of 
such changes, and to look at the Church of England as by law established 
as it exists as a practical institution and teaching body at the moment 


: | ‘HE principle involved in the question between Free Churches and 


of our examination. ; 

Twenty or five-and-twenty years ago the hostility of many Non- 
conformists to the principle of Establishments was disarmed by the 
attractive personality and persuasive speech of that most charming of 
men, the late Dean Stanley, who was never weary of extolling the claims 
of a Church which day by day was becoming, or was just going to 
become, less and less identified with any exclusive dogmatic system, and 
more and more free from the taint of priestly pretension. The Church 
of Dean Stanley’s dream was to be open to all believers in the still 
unspent forces of Christianity, and to be the tolerant and stately 
exponent of the religious sense of the whole community. Within its 
historic walls simple piety was to find its shelter from the stormy blasts 
of sectarianism, a home where no questions were asked. Sound or 
unsound, these were generous notions, and they were entertained by 
many. The Broad Church party, as it was sometimes called, had 
troops of friends amongst those whom the Dean of Westminster loved 
to call the Nonconforming members of the Church of England. 

Where is that party now ? 

It is not too much to say that it has ceased to exist. Here and there, 
indeed, a stray clergyman may be found who still cherishes, if not the 
hopes, at least the convictions of a bygone day—but such a clergy- 
man need look for no preferment in this world, either from Mr. Glad- 
stone or Lord Salisbury. The Broad school of theologians is as dead 
as the Manchester school of politicians. It once resounded with 
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lectures, sermons, books, and pamphlets. It is now silent and deserted, 
and must be pronounced an abandoned undertaking. 

Go where you will, in town or country, you will find the pulpits 
of the Church of England occupied, its services conducted, and its 
schools, its so-called “ Voluntary schools,” controlled by men, often of 
piety, occasionally of learning, and almost always of energy, who assert, 
and of course believe themselves to be, in their priestly character, super- 
naturally endowed, and through the means of the Sacraments the 
appointed channels of communication between Englishmen and their 
Maker. The Church of England now unhesitatingly declares herself 
of exclusive authority within her territorial boundaries. This has added 
a new terror to Nonconformity. It was always vulgar: it is now sinful. 
To be snubbed here and damned hereafter is the fate of the Dissenter. 
It is a severe penalty to pay, even for a false theory of Church Govern- 
ment ; and it is felt to be a little hard that the money of the Dissenting 
taxpayer should be spent in teaching the children of his neighbours 
how he has managed to make a mess of both worlds. 

There was a time when the teaching of the Church of England was 
so vague and even inconsistent, not to say contradictory, that it was 
difficult for the ordinary man to know what the upshot of it all was. 
The Church of England is no longer open to this charge. She is out- 
spoken enough, and any layman who does not share the modern, 
unreasoning, and dangerous aversion of theological discussion may 
easily find out for himself what the Anglican clergy are busy teaching in 
the pulpit and in the school. 

Our Catholic fellow-countrymen are fond of telling us that the 
Reformation came upon Englishmen unawares, and that the bulk of the 
people did not realise till too late what Cranmer and his friends were 
about. Let us see to it that the Reformation is not undone after much 
the same fashion. ' 

To those of us who are middle-aged it may not matter much what 
a few thousand clergymen are asserting and preaching in our National 
Church. Weare not obliged to listen to a word they say, or to read a . 
page they write. The clergy are more and more becoming an isolated 
body of men whom it is exceedingly easy to avoid. Their old hold 
upon the Universities they have lost, and no one who is not ecclesias- 
tically minded need or does fear their censure or regard their reproof. 
But none the less the clergy exist and are (to their credit, be it said) for 
ever at their priest-like task. It may easily come about that for our 
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children the question of religion shall resolve itself into a choice 
between Sacramentarianism and Agnosticism: the bedevilment of 
superstition or the paralysis of unbelief. 

Now that High Church Theology has. ceased to be the 
shibboleth of a party and has become the almost universally accepted 
teaching of the Church of England, everyone who regards that system 
with dislike and distrust is well within his rights as a citizen in pro- 
testing against the State, of which he is necessarily a member 
being any longer connected, by even the slenderest tie, with a Church 
whose plainly-asserted authority he repudiates, and whose weli-defined 
and specific teaching he abhors. 

It is so difficult to form any opinion on so fluid a subject as the 
present state of religious opinion amongst those who still count them- 
selves good Churchmen that it may be I exaggerate the extent of 
the area over which High Church doctrines prevail, and am in ignorance 
of how many of the pious clergy there still are who do not claim any 
apostolical descent, any exclusive spiritual authority within their 
parishes, or to be endowed with any supernatural gifts whatsoever. 

It would be inaccurate to assert that the “ Evangelical” party has 
disappeared like the Broad Church party, but this may be safely said, 
that there is but a remnant left of it, and that remnant is in a very bad 
state of health. 

I read the other day in a Liverpool newspaper a verbatim report of 
an address delivered by the Bishop of that city to such of his clergy as 
cared to attend. Dr. Ryle and his brother of Sodor and Man are, I 
suppose, the only “ Evangelical” Bishops on the bench. How they got 
there one wonders. Dr. Ryle’s remarks reveal a mind not at. ease with 
itself. I quote a few words of his :— 

The gulf between opposing schools of thought seemed wider and deeper. An 
immense number of laymen could not or would not see that our unhappy divisions 
were almost entirely from discordant opinions about the Lord’s Supper. He could 
supply sorrowfui proofs that our divisions were real. One section of the clergy 
maintained that the Lord’s Supper was a sacrifice, another that it should be 
called a sacrament ; another that the table was an altar, another that it was the 
holy table; another that the minister at that Supper was a sacrificing 
priest, and another that he was only an officiating presbyter. There were also 


differences of opinion as to when the Lord’s Supper should be administered, 
how it should be received, and as to the real objective presence of Christ’s body 


and blood in the bread and wine. 


If this be true it is alamentable state ot things, but just the occasion 
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one would have thought for a Bishop. What is Dr. Ryle’s message to 
his afflicted clergy—what guidance do they get from their spiritual 
head? Absolutely none. “I will not argue these points,” adds the 
Bishop, who only says unless a compromise is arrived at “Our candle- 
stick will be taken away, and we shall be left in the dark.” 

This is the language of a beaten man and of a lost cause. The 
Bishop of Lincoln does not talk to his clergy after any such feeble 
fashion. He knows his mind on the Authority of the Church, and is at 
no loss to answer any one of his brother of Liverpool’s conundrums as 
to the true character of the Lord’s Supper. The only wonder in Dr. 
King’s mind is that any clergyman—much more any Bishop—should be 
so ignorant as to ask them. | 

After all, it ought not to be so very difficult to distinguish between 
active living forces and dying ones. I do not believe that anybody who 
thought the subject worthy of his attention could, after examining it, 
come to any other conclusion than that the system of belief, commonly 
called Sacramentarianism is the prevailing and rapidly extending faith 
and practice of the clergy of the Establishment. If it is, those who 
object to it are entitled, without being called names, to agitate for the 
severance of the State from such a Church. 

The question whether it is in the interests of the State to clog the 
wheels of the clerical coach, and to maintain the connection in order to 
slacken the pace, is beside my present purpose—which is to point out 
that times have changed since the days of Dean Stanley and his friends. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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®-~ UR American cousins complain, with some 
show of reason, that every Englishman 
who travels from New York to Chicago 
hurries home and writes a book on the 
United States. I was in the States some 
nine months, and touched San Francisco 
on the west and St. Augustine in the 
south, but I only propose to offer a 
few impressions—sometimes general, sometimes particular—of the 
various places I visited; of the towns, of the scenery, and social 
characteristics. 

The process airily spoken of as “ crossing the herring pond” is so 
familiar to a large section of the public, that I need not, perhaps, dwell 
much on this part of the business ; albeit, it is the necessary preface, 
or letter of introduction, for all and each anxious to rediscover the 
great Columbian Continent for themselves. 

But anyone embarking at Liverpool, and for the first time 
entrusting his life and destiny to that highly complex piece of 
machinery known as an ocean liner, can hardly fail, if he have any 
appetite at all, to find food for reflection. 

The steamer, as it leaves port for the open sea, seems like a little 
bit of the town broken off and set adrift on the ocean. It is a com- 
pact symbol, as well as a living illustration, of the system of modern 
life—a working model of the mill of the big world, according to present 
economic arrangements. 

To begin with, we have the rough and always ready railway 
and commercial classification of passengers as first, second, and 
third class, scaled, according to command of cash, in their accommoda- 
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tion and food. We see, as on land, idlers supported by workers, 
though with the difference that whereas on land the many toil for the 
few, at sea the comparatively few toil for the many, and the work is 
hard, from the burning fiery furnace down below, where the coal- 
trimmer works (in four-hour shifts), to the look-out man on the 
bridge, on the bows, in all weathers. The labour, too, of the steward 
and the crew is constant. There is always work to be done on board 
a vessel. A ship’s company is a highly organised piece of mechanism, 
depending on the efficient working of each part—just like the ship’s 
engines. The modern steamship becomes more and more like a floating 
hotel; its size, and the complexity of its organisation, make a disaster 
more terrible, and there is less chance of escape. 

Having in some measure realised the nature of this organism or 
mechanism of which one forms a temporary part, and especially after 
having realised the strain on the shaft in rough weather, one is 
reminded of the old saying that travelling by water has many 
advantages, but safety is not one of them. 

A talk with the captain, perchance, will convince one that 
navigating;skill and experience, though much, are not the only qualities 
needed, and that he holds his position quite as much by knowledge of 
men, and sympathy and tact in dealing with them. 

Many of the passengers, however—perhaps the majority—for the 
first few days at least, were too much occupied with their own 
physical conditions to care about general reflections. The reflections 
of a sea-sick person (if any) are apt to be like those of the water— 
distorted. 

By degrees, however—wind and weather permitting—the decks 
become thronged, and ever-restless humanity seeks amusement and 
excitement. Days at sea have a tendency toa family likeness. One 
becomes impressed with the width of the ocean highway, and the 
remoteness of the chance of passing or meeting another vessel ; 
incidents are eagerly welcomed, even if they take no more conspicuous 
form than the fin of a porpoise; a school of them is welcomed with 
delight ; and to see even the distant spouting or blowing of a whale is 
a thrilling moment. 

The days go by. The inevitable fogs off the banks of 
Newfoundland are encountered, and the measured, if not musical, 
accompaniment of the “ buzzer,’’ and in due time the pilot comes 
aboard—a most exciting incident, especially at night. Then everybody 
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begins to make preparations ; and the first sight of land is as eagerly 
looked for almost as if we had come over on the “‘ Mayflower,” which— 
if her capacity had been such as to contain all the ancestors claimed 
to have come over in her by New England families—must have been 
an inconveniently-crowded vessel. 

Our steamship was bound for Boston; and at last the long, low, 
lines of the rock-bound, glacier-scraped coast of Massachusetts 
appeared. Great was the eagerness to catch sight of the gilded dome 
of the State House, which, even under the grey and rainy sky of an 
October morning (not at all according to the prophecies of the brilliant 
American weather we ought to have had), loomed up like a large bright 
bubble above the straggling and broken lines of the docks and buildings 
of ‘the Hub of the Universe.”’ 

“Oh, do show me where it is again,”’ exclaimed a charming young 
Bostonian lady on board ; and on the dome being again pointed out to 


her, she added, “ Ah, thanks; now I feel that the world will go on 
again.” 

Perhaps the next characteristic object which met the eye was the 
little Custom House steam launch, full of importance, and with @ 
beautiful spread eagle, carved and gilt, surmounting the little pile of 
deck saloons built up against the funnel, giving the boat the general 
appearance, at a distance, of a lady’s slipper, of the kind which is 
nearly all rosette. Then a solemn ceremony took place on board. The 
saloon looked like a prayer meeting ; the passengers waiting in rows to 
make their confession of faith—I mean good faith, inasmuch as they 
had no contraband enormities to declare, but, like the early Apostles, at 
most only two coats apiece. It is true, in one lady's case, in the 
matter of waterproofs, when counted the sum total was twenty-five ; 
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perhaps not an extravagant number for a traveller from “‘ our rainy 
isles.”’ 

Well, in due time we were moored alongside the wharf, and then 
came the landing, and then—desolation, for in spite of the previous 
solemn ceremony, the talons of the Custom House eagle were fixed upon 
us—or rather on our luggage. It was a scene of wild confusion. I 
do not wonder that a gentleman, who had promised me a genuine 
American ‘‘ cocktail” as soon as we landed, forgot to redeem his 
pledge, amid “‘ the confusion of our unrivalled happiness,” as Matthew 
Arnold would have said. I have frequently been a good deal happier 
than I felt on that Custom House Wharf. 

Picture a long, gaunt shed, open at the sides, strewn with baggage 
and boxes, making, as it were, clean breasts of it, with the lids 
touchingly spread open, an anxious crowd hanging over them, and 
jealously watching the stealthy restless fingers of the excisemen 
ploughing furrows through acres of wearing apparel, seeking for prey ; 
another anxious crowd watching the sliding rocession of boxes down 
from the steamer on to the wharf—watching wearily, to identify their 
own particular piece. 

All things have an end, however—even the hours on the Custom 
House; and so, when this instructive drama of ‘“‘ stand and deliver ”’ 
was finished—a favourite drama (or farce, as the case may be) with 
all Governments, but acted with far more completeness in ‘“‘ free”’ 
America than anywhere else—we took up our carriages and made for 
the hotel. 

Crossing the ferry, we drove up through the steep and tortuous 
streets, and over the somewhat mountainous paving-stones of old 
Boston—the grey stone warehouses looking bare and gaunt, with plain 
stone lintels and jambs—past the old Georgian State House (whereon 
the little lion and unicorn still ramp, undaunted by the huge elevator 
buildings rising around it, which reduce its proportions to those of a 
doll’s house), through busy streets devoted to business and shops, not 
strikingly different to the modern shops of our English towns, though 
more rampant with letters and signs, thrust at you from every possible 
vantage ground, so that one has a more vivid idea of the phrase 
‘“‘ pushing,”’‘as applied to business in American cities, than elsewhere— 
and it applies to all of them. It may be said, generally, that whereas 
in England bills and advertisements shout at you as you go by, the 
American variety not only shouts but also takes the unwary by the 
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button-hole as it were, and commences a confidential conversation 
which is not intended to stop short of a purchase. 

“In America,” as Mr. Oscar Wilde remarked, ‘“‘ you meet the 
nineteenth century for the first time.” I would rather say you meet 
the seamy side of it. You may observe the full and unrestricted 
development of the commercial life,.with all its mechanical aids and 
appliances in full swing—telephones, electric and cable cars, elevators— 
everything that expedites business. The end of life seems swallowed up 
in the means. You may see competition in its acutest forms. You 
become conscious that America (so “‘ young,” too!), economically 
speaking, has reached a later stage of evolution than the old world. 
Monopolies are bigger; the race for riches seems more all-absorbing ; 
the pursuit of the dollar is an open and avowed object in life, and the 
money-value is the universal standard of value, and the measure by 
which everything is tested and graded, from a luncheon to a landscape. 

This is the impression one receives from the aspects of ordinary 
life, and from the conversation of the ordinary citizen. Commercial 
individualism stalks everywhere, naked and unashamed. In most 
European countries there are still some shreds and patches, disguises 
of onesort or another, to hide the grim skeleton, which is, nevertheless, 
palpable and gross enough. ' 

There are, of course, interiors in Boston, as elsewhere, where one 
may forget these things—homes of refinement, culture, and art; 
homes of wealth where, if not forgotten, they are ignored. There is 
not the same keen anxietyabout social questions and the condition 
of the worker; not the same interest, I gathered, as has been 
apparently taken of late years in England; even when considered as 
no more than subjects for the drawing-room table, their perilous 
nature giving piquancy to an amateur discussion. 

This state of either apathy, ignorance, or determined silence may 
partly account for the curious conduct of a well-known Boston club. 
I will not dwell on a personal incident more than is necessary to 
throw light on the general condition of freedom of speech, discussion, 
and opinion in the States. Freedom is relative in any country, and 
has but a limited area once outside current and preponderating 
opinion. 

Well, I was invited to a dinner by the aforesaid club. In the 
meantime, the anniversary of the death of the men known as the 
Chicago Anarchists came round. I was invited to say a word at the 
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memorial meeting. As I was among those in England who signed a 
memorial against their execution, and as, in common with others, I 
held the opinion that these men were hanged, not because there was 
proof against any of them of throwing the bomb, but really because 
of their opinions, and the fact that they were certainly championing 
the cause of Labour against Capitalism in Chicago (at the time of a 
strike at which workmen had been shot), I did not see that I could 
honestly refuse. 

The result was that so many of the club gentlemen took their 
names off the dinner list that I was asked to forego the dinner. 
Everyone to his taste. It may be noted, however, as a curious fact, 
that a former and honoured president of this club was Mr. W. D. 
Howells, who had also signed the memorial against the execution of 
the Chicago revolutionists. It is noteworthy also that (since my 
return to England) the new Governor of the State of Illinois has 
released the three men (Fielding, Neele, and Schato, who were con- 
demned to life sentences at the time their comrades were hung) on 
the very same ground, that the evidence was altogether insufficient 
against them—evidence, that is, of the same character as that on 
which the other five were executed. 

I soon found, however, that the American middle-class public, on 
this question, was like the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ears. There were, though, 
many honourable exceptions. If I lost one 
dinner, I gained many others; if I lost 
friends, I gained new ones; if my chances 
of success, public or private, were hopelessly 
blasted, as I was assured would be the case 
in consequence of my action, I managed to 
subsist (and I suppose it was discovered 
that I carried no explosives and had no 
desire to blow up anybody); if ‘“ gold- 
topped ” Boston turned the cold shoulder, 
there were plenty of hospitable houses 
and genial hearts open to me; and, 
from letters received from different parts 
of the States, I gathered that others had € 
suffered social obloquy for the same cause 
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—one, a clergyman, having been turned out of his ministry! 
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Altogether, it reminded one of the state of feeling at home about 
ten years before, when Socialism was talked about, but very little 
understood. 

In America, however—at least in Boston—Socialists call them- 
selves ‘‘ Nationalists.” I had many an interesting evening with the 
Nationalists, and I was much interested to meet their leading spirit, 
Edward Bellamy, the author of the widely-read ‘‘ Looking Backward.”’ 
He did not nail himself to the systerp of his Utopia in all its details, 
by any means, but he wished to put Collectivism in a portable form 
before the public, and he certainly succeeded in getting read. He 
appeared to doubt whether the workers alone could solve the social 
question. The spectacle of our miners holding out so heroically for 
the principle of the “living wage”’ had not then thrown light on the 
possibility of an economic revolution effected by quiet endurance, 
though not without bitter suffering. 

While at Boston, one had the opportunity of seeing, under the most 
favourable auspices, the home of Ralph Waldo Emerson, at Concord— 
a typical New England village, in the midst of charming scenery, then 
clad in the superb colours of an American autumn, heightened by 
floods of steadfast sunshine. Truly, the colour of American woodlands 
at this time of year has not been exaggerated, although it was not 
considered a “ good year.” Most of the richest colour is due to the 
sugar maple (which, with the sumach, dividé most of the honours of 
hue between them) ; the maple, a modest hedgerow growth in England, 
but there a fine tree, passing in the fall through every range of tint, 
from pale gold to deepest crimson—its final stage, when the leaf begins 
to shrivel at the edge, like the grey ashes over the glowing embers of a 
dying wood fire. 

In the neighbourhood of Concord, too, is that most interesting 
spot in Walden Woods, where that remarkable man, Henry David 
Thoreau, wrote his delightful book, ‘‘ Walden.” There was the very 
spot amid the trees, in view of the pond; but where was the hut? 
Gone! Here, one would think, was an historic relic, however modern, 
and full of literary interest at least, which had been cleared off the face 
of the earth, and had been used to repair some farmer’s barn! and 
this in a country so poorly furnished with historic relics! 

If for no other reason, the economic fact that Thoreau discovered, 
namely, that for his own mere subsistence a man need only work six 
weeks out of the whole year, ought to be enough to secure him immor- 
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tality, if it failed to preserve the hut made by his own hands, and 
where he dwelt by himself for two years. 

Evidence of American patriotic feeling and of the old War of 
Independence days are to be seen at Concord, in the statue known 
as the Minute Man—the New England farmer defending the bridge 
against the British. Pretty timber houses, shaded by the graceful 
American elms, form the streets of the village. A peep into the 
primary school showed a very quick and bright teacher—a woman, of 
course—teaching little folks to read, not by the alphabet, but by short 
sentences, written with extraordinary speed and smartness on the 
black-board. Concord was also furnished with an excellent public library. 
I give a sketch of a bit of the river scenery, which was very delightful 
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—the dark greens of the hemlocks (a sort of pile) with the russet of 
the oaks reflected in smooth reaches. 

From Boston, just across the Charles River by a long bridge, you 
reach Cambridge, and a moderate tramcar voyage lands you at 
Harvard. Great piles of college buildings have grown around the 
original modest Georgian one, and here one may see the work of 
Richardson, America’s late chief architect, who has left his mark also 
upon Boston, and whose work always shows a fine feeling for mass, 
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as illustrated by Trinity Church. Here (at Harvard) is to be seen the 
Memorial Hall, built to the memory of the members of Harvard 
College who fell in the great American Civil War. The building is 
somewhat cold and hard-looking, but the interior of the hall is rather 
imposing ; the windows filled in with stained glass of an experimental 
and various kind, those by La Farge being the strongest in colour 
and most striking, though attempting pictorial effects too much, and 
defying the general architectural scheme. The hall is used asa common 
dining-hall by the college, and here you may see the common spectacle 
of the white race waited upon by the black race. The negro is free, 
but he remains a waiter in the States. The men of Harvard were put 
to shame, however, by the women of Wellesley College, where 
I had the privilege of dining with three hundred young 
ladies, who waited on themselves. 


~ 
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The newer school of architecture in the States is certainly striking 
in some of its results, and architecture certainly appears to be in a better 
condition than any of the arts there—a good sign in itself, though, 
like everything else, it suffers from the oppressive modern conditions— 
necessity of taste, the contract system, and the preposterous scale upon 
which architects are called upon to design their business buildings. 

The want of time to mature designs, perhaps, partly accounts for 
the frank way in which daring cribs and copies of well-known 
European towns are put up even by tasteful architects—as in the case 
of Madison Square Garden, New York. The new Public Library in 
course of erection in Copley Square, Boston, by McKim, Meade and 
White, of New York, promised to be a fine building. It was a 
simple and massive, more or less Lombardic, structure of white 
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stone, raised on broad steps, with good base moulding and seat 
along the wall, round-arched windows, a well-designed piece of 
symbolic heraldic sculpture over the door, and a range of circles above 
the windows, carved with the marks of famous historic printers, 
among which appeared that of Caxton. | 

Some of the prettiest things in recent American architecture are, 
however, the timber dwellings, built as summer retreats, when 
the fierce heat makes town-life insupportable—to all those who can 
afford to get away. You find some in the immediate suburbs,” or 
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dotted along the coast. I give a rough sketch of one most charming 
house of this kind, to which we were introduced, built in and out, 
almost, of the crevices of a rock, and surrounded by woods, except where 
it commands the sea. Here under the cool piazza or “‘ peearza,” as it 
is called, which gives a certain character to American dwellings, it 


*There is ‘‘ villadom,"’ of course, around the town, as with us; but American villadom, 
like the American buggy, is of a lighter and more airy structure than ours. It is timber, 
built for one thing, and though each little chalet stands on its own plot or lot, there are 
no high garden-walls or, indeed, fences of any kind. There is private property, but no 
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may be possible to defy the heat, if not the mosquito; or there is the 
yacht lying off within hail, if one is tired of the buggy and the woods, 
and a skim over to Marblehead will give the Englishman opportunities 
of judging of the build, speed, and behaviour of the smart American 
cutter, schooner, yawl, or democratic cat-boat. 

The lair of the American millionaire may be seen to advantage at 
Newport, Rhode Island, where their summer palaces spring up like 
remarkable architectural mushrooms, along the coast. One would 
have thought that the main advantage of being rich would be the non- 
necessity of hurry. Yet one learned that many of these palaces, 
full as they mostly were of elaborate carving within and without, and 
covered with ornaments before and behind, were not unfrequently the 
product of nine months’ work ! 

In a craftsman’s workshop at Boston I saw a machine at work 
carving three panels in wood at once; the drill, worked by steam, 
being merely guided over the lines of the top one by a workman. 
One then began to understand how it was done. 

As a new departure from the timber villa, one of the Vander- 
bilts is putting up a sort of miniature Versailles in white marble, at 
Newport, in the midst of bizarre and modern Gothic neighbours ; and 
I heard he had got into difficulties over not having enough grounds 
to his palace to isolate him from his neighbours. Fancy a Versailles 
in want of garden space! One was glad to learn that a combination 
of the rich villa proprietors failed to close a public footpath along the 
coast which was supposed to run inconveniently near their sea-girt 
lawns. 

I am afraid we did not enter the States in the orthodox way. We 
did not land at New York; and now, after a flying visit there, went 
on our way westward, the Boston and Albany whirling us in the 
direction of Niagara, en route for Chicago. 

American railway travelling has often been described, and the 
Pullman car is now naturalised in England, and seems to have 
improved in transplanting. The great objection to the American car 
is its stuffiness. The heat is incredible. The ordinary cars often 
have a stove at each end, and no one dares to open a window. In 
fact, whether in hotels or cars in the States—like Nebuchadnezzar’s 
furnace to the ordinary temperature of an Englishman—he is heated 
in them “ full seven times hotter”’ than he is wont to be heated. 


The size of the American locomotive is impressive. It comes 
E 2 
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lumbering along with its great protruding shovel, or cow-catcher, in 
front, something like a huge bent gridiron, its clanging bell (instead 
of a whistle), worked by a rope from the driver’s box—and here it 
may be said that the engine-men, unlike ours, have at least the 
advantage of a roof over their heads—a complete shelter, or compart- 
ment, in fact, with glazed windows. The aspect of the interior of an 
ordinary American railroad car, with its rows of seats, though 
reversible, generally facing one way; its aisle down the middle, and 
the sound of the bell outside, somehow, grotesquely suggests the 
inside of some chapel—until the smoke and the spitoons dispel the 
illusion. They say there is but ome class in the States. I wonder 
if it is the one that travels in the ordinary car, or the one that 
travels in the Pullman drawing-room car, or in the Palace-Sleeping- 
Buffet car (as it is wonderfully and compoundedly described) ? 

From Boston to Niagarais mostly anight journey. My impression 
of Buffalo is of a smoky railway centre, where the chief feature was 
the gleam of railroad iron through the thick mirk and black mist 
of a drizzling morning; like the shining places rubbed threadbare on 
the surface of an old coat. One might have been at Crewe or Glasgow 
—but one cannot judge a place from the railway. 

Niagara (as luck would have it, and as if there was not already an 
abundance of water) was reached in the pouring rain. The sound of 
the falls was not so tremendous until one was close to the edge, as_~ 
might have been imagined. The falls themselves were fully equal 
to their reputation, though the country immediately around was not 
striking in any way, and the trees were mostly young and small. In 
spite, however, of every vulgar device and tourist catch-penny trap 
clustering about the wonderful waters, when once on Goat Island the 
impression was immense—the mass of tumbling water in the rapids 
above the falls seeming to take all manner of fantastic struggling 
shapes, and the awful whirling force of the rapids below the falls was 
indeed terrific. ' 

One had a taste at Niagara of the peculiarities of the American 
climate. The evening of arrival was wet and warm, but during the 
night the thermometer dropped a trifle of thirty degrees or so, and in 
the morning everything was covered with frost and ice. A freezing 
wind blew all day, though the sun was bright. No doubt it would 
have been more attractive in summer, but the falls could hardly 
have been more impressive than they were that fierce winter day. 
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Punctuality, said to be the politeness of princes, is not a leading 
characteristic of American railroads. When a train is timed to start at 
seven in the morning, and does not get off till nine, one ought to be 
prepared for anything, but the journey from Niagara to Chicago by / 
the Michigan Central was remarkable for little but the stifling heat of 
the cars and their crowded state. To be slowly frizzled while you 
look on a snow-covered country all around you, perhaps beats the 
record for physical discomfort, but it is not a bad cure for a cold, if 
you survive at all. 

Winter, too, had set in at Chicago. A drive of about seven miles 
to one’s host’s house, gave one a good idea of the spread of the town. 
It was a separate township, true, but connected by houses like little 
and big beads onastring. Chicago has developed what we should call 
suburbs on a gigantic scale, but all on the same plan. 

A long, broad, straight road is made, crossed at right angles by 
others. They sometimes break off short on the prairie—to be 
continued when it pays. Along these straight roads are planted at 
regular intervals exceedingly irregular houses, often fantastic, the 
enterprising genius of the American architect and builder (perhaps 
English after all) breaking out in weird, conical towers, vast verandahs, 
mansard roofs, or loop-holed structures of undressed stone. The 
main roads to the town are bordered with huge telegraph poles, 
or trees, of rough timbers, carrying masses of wires. Vast, dull, red 
structures, like Brobdignagian Noah’s Arks, rise on every hand by the 
wharves in and about the city. There are the grain elevators, where 
the grain is stored, and hoisted up from or run into the barges at the 
wharves beneath them. 

You approach Chicago knowing it is very new, but somehow it 
does not /ook new—there is nothing bright or fresh about it. True, I 
saw it in winter. Boston and New York look comparatively bright 
and clean, but Chicago burns “soft coal,” and is full of works— 
chimneys pouring thick coils of smoke—great square fortresses of 
industry, fantastically wreathed with flying steam, through which the 
winter sun reddens and stares, as if amazed at this strange growth on 
the flat prairie of the last fifty years. 

The tall elevator buildings tower over your head as you walk down 
the main business streets, the lower stories in many cases being built 
of blocks of stone of almost cyclopean magnitude, jutting out in bold, 
undressed courses. The tram cars seen in the bird’s-eye view which 
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one gets from these high buildings—such as the Auditorium Hotel— 
look like lines of mechanical beetles crawling along the broad streets. 
Man isan ant. All sense of human proportion is lost amid these piles 
of overgrown masonry. Twenty-two stories is the acme reached so 
far, I believe, but I understand that above that they can’t be insured: 
so it appears that these western towers of Babel are stricken and 
doomed to limitation—not by confusion of tongues, but by calculations 
of risk. Yet you may still work through the “ sky-scrapers ” until -you 
come upon the tumble-down primitive wooden shanties of early 


Chicago. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PREACHING OF CHRIST AND THE 
PRACTICE OF HIS CHURCHES. 


By Count Lyor 


I, 


| N the year 1884 I wrote a book under the title ‘‘ What I believe,” 
in which I did in fact make a sincere statement of my beliefs. 

In affirming my belief in Christ’s teaching, I could not help 
explaining why I do not believe, and consider as mistaken, the Church’s 
doctrine, which is usually called Christianity. 

Among the many points in which this doctrine falls short of the 
doctrine of Christ I pointed out as the principal one—the absence of 
any commandment of non-resistance to evil by force. The perversion 
of Christ’s teaching by the teaching of the Church is more clearly 
apparent in this than in any other point of difference. 

I know—as we all do—very little of the practice and the spoken 
and written doctrine of former times on the subject of non-resistance 
to evil. 1 knew what had been said on the subject by the fathers of 
the Church—Origen, Tertullian, and others—I knew too of the exis- 
tence of some so-called sects of Menonites, Hernhouters, and Quakers, 
who do not allow a Christian the use of weapons, and do not enter 
military service; but I knew little of what had been done. by these 
so-called sects towards expounding the question. 

First, I will speak of the information I received on the history of 
the question of non-resistance to evil; then of the views of this ques- 
tion maintained by spiritual critics, following information from a 
German book sent me by the Prague professor, and from Pypin’s 
history of Tsech literature. This was Pypin’s account : 

“** The Net of Faith’ is Christ’s teaching, which ought to. draw 
man up out of the dark depths of the sea of worldliness and his own 
iniquity. True faith,” the historian Helchitsky says, ‘‘consists in 
believing God’s Word; but nowatime has come when men mistake 


* Being extracts from his forthcoming work “‘ The Kingdom of God within us." 
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the true faith for heresy, and therefore it is for the reason to 
point out what the true faith consists in, if any one does not know 
this. It is hidden in darkness from men, and they do not recognise 
the true law of Christ. 

“To make this law plain, Helchitsky points to the primitive 
organisation of Christian society—the organisation which, he says, is 
now regarded in the Roman Church as an abominable heresy. This 
primitive Church was his special ideal of social organisation, 
founded on equality, liberty, and fraternity. Christianity, in 
Helchitsky’s view, still preserves these elements, and it is only 
necessary for society to return to its pure doctrine to render 
unnecessary every other form of social order in which kings and 
popes are essential; the law of love would alone be sufficient in 
every case. 

“* Historically, Helchitsky attributes the degeneration of Christianity 
to the times of Constantine the Great, whom the Pope Sylvester 
admitted into the Christian Church with all his heathen morals and 
life. Constantine, in his turn, endowed the Pope with worldly riches 
and power. From that time forward these two ruling powers were 
constantly aiding one another to strive for nothing but outward 
glory. Divines and ecclesiastical dignitaries began to concern them- 
selves only about subduing the whole world to their authority, incited 
men against one another to murder and plunder, and in creed and life 
reduced Christianity to a nullity. Helchitsky denies completely the 
right to make war and to inflict the punishment of death ; every soldier 
even the ‘knight,’ is only a violent evil-doer, a murderer.” 

The Church authorities accept the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount on non-resistance to evil by force as divine revelation; and 
therefore one would have thought that if they felt called upon to write 
about my book at all, they would have found it inevitable before 
everything else to reply to the principal point of my charge against 
them, and to say plainly do they or do they not admit the teaching of 
the Sermon on the Mount and the commandment of non-resistance 
to evil as binding on a Christian. And they were bound to answer 
this question, not after the usual fashion (7.¢., ‘‘ that although on the 
one side one cannot absolutely deny, yet on the ethan aide one cannot 
again fully assent, all the more seeing that,” &c., &c.). No; they 
should have answered the question as plainly as it was put in my book 
—Did Christ really demand from his disciples that they should carry 
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out what He taught them in the Sermon on the Mount? And cana 
Christiary then, or can he not, always remaining a Christian, go to 
law or make any use of the law, or seek his own protection in the law ? 
And can the Christian, or can he not, remaining a Christian, take 
part in the administration of government, using compulsion against 
his neighbours? And—the most important question hanging over the 
heads of all of us in these days of universal military service—Can the 
Christian, or can he not, remaining a Christian, against Christ’s direct 
prohibition, promise obedience in future actions directly opposed to 
His teaching? And can he, by taking his share of service in the 
army, prepare himself to murder men, and even actually murder 
them. 

These questions were put plainly and directly, and seemed to 
require a plain and direct answer; but in all the criticising of my 
book there was no such plain and direct answer. No; my book 
received precisely the same treatment as all the attacks upon the 
teachers of the Church for their defection from the law of Christ of 
which history from the days of Constantine is full. 

A very great deal was said in connection with my book of my 
having incorrectly interpreted this and other passages of the Gospel, 
of my being in error in not recognising the Trinity, the Redemption, 
and the Immortality of the Soul. A very great deal was said, but not 
a word about the one thing which for every Christian is the most 
essential question in life—how to reconcile the duty of forgiveness, 
meekness, patience, and love for all, neighbours and enemies alike, 
which is so clearly expressed in the words of our Teacher, and in the 
heart of each of us; how to reconcile this duty with the obligation of 
using force in war upon men of our own or a foreign people. 

All that are worth calling answers to this question can be brought 
under the following heads. I have tried to bring together in this 
connection all I could, not only from the criticisms on my book, but 
from what has been written in past times on this theme. 

The first and grossest form of reply exists in the bold assertion 
that the use of force is not opposed by the teaching of Christ; that it 
is permitted, and even enjoined, on the Christian by the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Assertions of this kind proceed, for the most part, from men who 
have attained the highest ranks in the governing or ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, and who are consequently perfectly assured that no one will 
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dare to contradict their assertion, and that if any one does contradict 
it they will hear nothing of the contradiction. 

The second, somewhat less gross form of argument, consists in 
declaring that, though Christ did indeed preach that we should turn 
the left cheek, and give the cloak also, and this is the highest moral 
duty; but that there are wicked men in the world, and if these wicked 
men were not restrained by force, the whole world and all good men 
would come to ruin through them. 

The third class of answers, still more subtle than the preceding, 
consists in asserting that though the command of non-resistance to 
evil by force is binding on the Christian when the evil is directed 
against himself personally, it ceases to be binding when the evil is 
directed against his neighbours, and that then the Christian is not 
only not bound to fulfil the commandment, but is even bound to act 
in opposition to it in defence of his neighbours and to use force against 
transgressors by force. This assertion is an absolute assumption, and 
one cannot find in all Christ’s teaching any confirmation of such an 
argument. Such an argument is not only a limitation, but a direct 
contradiction and negation of the commandment. 

A fourth, still more refined, reply to the question : What ought to 
be the Christian’s attitude to Christ’s command of non-resistance to 
evil by force ? consists in declaring that they do not deny the command 
of non-resistance to evil, but recognise it; but they only do not 
ascribe to this command the special exclusive value attached to it by 
the heretics. To regard this command as the indispensable condition 
of Christian life, as Garrison, Ballon, Dymond, the Quakers, the 
Menonites, and the Shakers do now, and as the Moravian brothers, 
the Waldenses, the Albigenses, and the Pavlikians did in the past, is a 
one-sided heresy. This command has neither more nor less value than 
all the other commands, and the man who through weakness trans- 
gresses any command whatever, the command of non-resistance 
included, does not cease to be a Christian if he held the true faith. 
This is a very skilful device, and many people who wish to be deceived 
are easily deceived by it. The device consists in reducing a direct 
conscious denial of a command to a casual breach of it. But one need 
only compare the attitude of the teachers of the Church to this and to 
other commands which they really do recognise, to be convinced that their 
attitude to this is completely different from their attitude to other duties. 

So much for the fourth reply. 
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The fifth kind of answer, which is the subtlest, the most often used 
and the most effective, consists in avoiding answering, in making an 
appearance of this question being one which has long ago been decided 
perfectly clearly and satisfactorily, and that it is not worth while to 
talk about it. This method of reply is by all, more or less, cultivated 
religious writers, that is to say, those who feel the laws of Christ 
binding for themselves. Knowing that the contradiction existing 
between the teaching of Christ which we profess with our lips and the 
whole order of our lives, cannot, be removed by words, and that 
touching upon it can only make it more obvious, they, with more or 
less ingenuity, evade it, pretending that the question of reconciling 
Christianity with the use of force has been decided already, or does 
not exist at all. 

The majority of religious critics of my book use this fifth method 
of replying to it. I could quote dozens of such critics, in all of whom, 
without exception, we find the same thing repeated: everything is 
discussed except what constitutes the principal subject of the book. 
As a characteristic example of such criticisms, I will quote the article 
of a well-known and ingenious English writer and preacher—Farrar— 
who, like many learned theologians, is a great master of the art ot 
circuitously evading a question. The article was published in an 
American journal, the Forum, in October, 1888. 

After conscientiously explaining in brief the contents of my book, 
Farrar says: ‘“‘ Tolstoi came to the conclusion that a coarse deceit had 
been palmed upon the world when these words, ‘ Resist not evil,’ 
were held by civil society to be compatible with war, courts of justice, 
capital punishment, divorce, oaths, national prejudice, and, indeed, 
with most of the institutions of civil and social life. He now believes 
that the kingdom of God would come if all men kept these five 
commandments of Christ, viz.: 1. Live in peace with all men. 2. Be 
pure. 3. Take no oaths. 4. Resist not evil. 5. Renounce national 
distinctions.” 

Those who turn to the article will see how he proceeds; and of 
this kind, without exception, are all the criticisms of educated 
believers, who must, as such, understand the danger of their 
position. The sole escape from it for them lies in their hope that they 
may be able, by using the authority of the Church, of antiquity, and 
of their sacred office, to overawe the reader and draw him away from 
the idea of reading the Gospel for himself and thinking out the ques- 
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tion in his own mind for himself. And in this they are successful; for, 
indeed, how could the notion occur to any one that all that has been 
repeated from century to century with such earnestness and solemnity 
by all those archdeacons, bishops, archbishops, holy synods, and 
popes, is all of it a base lie and a calumny foisted upon Christ by them 
for the sake of keeping safe the money they must have to live 
luxuriously on the necks of other men? And it is a lie and calumny 
so transparent that the only way of keeping it up consists in over- 
awing people by their earnestness, their conscientiousness. 

Thus the information I received, after my book came out, went to 
show that the Christian doctrine, in its direct and simple sense, was 
understood and had always been understood, by a minority of men, 
while the critics, ecclesiastical and freethinking alike, denied the 
possibility of taking Christ’s teaching in its direct sense. ll this 
convinced me that while on one hand the true understanding of this 
doctrine had never been lost to a minority, but had been established 
more and more clearly, on the other hand the meaning of it had been 
more and more obscured by the majority. So that at last sucha 
depth of obscurity has been reached that men do not take in their 
direct sense even the simplest precepts, expressed in the simplest 
words, in the Gospel. 

It was supposed that Christ’s teaching was transmitted to men, 
not like every other truth, but in a special miraculous way. Thus the 
truth of the teaching was not proved by its correspondence with the 
needs of the mind and the whole nature of man, but by the miraculous 
manner of its transmission, which was advanced as an irrefutable 
proof of the truth of the interpretation put on it. This hypothesis 
originated from misunderstanding of the teaching, and its result was 
to make it impossible to understand it rightly. 

And this happened first in the earliest times, when the doctrine 
was still not so fully understood and often interpreted wrongly, as 
we see by the Gospels and the Acts. The less the doctrine was 
understood, the more obscure it appeared and the more necessary 
were external proofs of its truth. The proposition that we ought 
not to do unto others as we would not they should do unto us, did 
not need to be proved by miracles and needed no exercise of faith, 
because this proposition is in itself convincing and in harmony with 
man’s mind and nature; but the proposition that Christ was God 
has to be proved by miracles completely beyond our comprehension. 
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The more the understanding of Christ’s teaching was obscured, 
the more the miraculous was introduced into it; and the more the 
miraculous was introduced into it, the more the doctrine was strained 
from its meaning and more obscure it became; and the more it was 
strained from its meaning and the more obscure it became, the more 
strongly its infallibility had to be asserted, and the less compre- 
hensible the doctrine became. 

The more widely Christianity was diffused, and the greater the 
number of people unprepared for it who were brought under its sway, 
the less it was understood, the more absolutely was its infallibility 
insisted on, and the less possible it became to understand the true 
meaning of the doctrine. In the times of Constantine the whole 
interpretation of the doctrine had been already reduced to a resumé— 
supported by the temporal authority—of the disputes that had taken 
place in the Council—to a creed which reckoned off—I believe in so and 
so, and so and so, and so and so to the end—to one holy, Apostolic 
Church, which means the infallibility of those persons who called them- 
selves the Church. Sothat it all amounts toa man no longer believing 
in God, nor Christ, as they are revealed to him, but believing in what 
the Church orders him to believe in. 

But the Church is holy: the Church was founded by Christ. 
God could not leave men to interpret His teaching at their own free 
will—therefore He founded the Church. All those statements are so 
utterly untrue and unfounded that one is ashamed to refute them. 
Nowhere, nor in anything, except in the assertion of the Church, can 
we find that God or Christ founded anything like what Churchmen 
understand by the Church. In the Gospels there is a warning against 
the Church, as it is an external authority, a warning most clear and 
obvious in the passage where it is said that Christ’s followers should 
“call no man master.” But nowhere is anything said of the founda- 
tion of what Churchmen call the Church. 

The word church is used twice in the Gospels—once in the sense 
of an assembly of men to decide a dispute; the other time in con- 
nection with the obscure utterance about a stone—Peter, and the gates 
of hell. From these two passages in which the word church is used, 
in the signification merely of an assembly, has been deduced all that 
we now understand by the Church. 

But Christ could not have founded the Church—that is, what we 
now understand bythat word. For nothing like the idea of the Church 
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as we know it now, with its sacraments, miracles, and above all its 
claim to infallibility, is to be found either in Christ’s words or in the 
ideas of the men of that time. 

The fact that men called what was formed afterwards by the same 
word as Christ used for something totally different, does not give them 
the right to assert that Christ founded the one true Church. 

Besides, if Christ had really founded such an institution as the 
Church for the foundation of all His teaching and the whole faith, He 
would certainly have described this institution clearly and definitely, 
and would have given the only true Church, besides tales of miracles, 
which are used to support every kind of superstition, some tokens so 
unmistakable that no doubt of its genuineness could ever have arisen. 
But nothing of the sort was done by Him. And there have been and 
still are different institutions, each calling itself the true Church. 

Every Church presents exactly the same proofs of the succession, 
and even the same miracles, in support of its authenticity as every 
other; so that there is but one strict and exact definition of what is a 
church (not of something fantastic which we would wish it to be, but 
of what it is and has been in reality)—a Church is a body of men who 
claim for themselves that they are in complete and sole possession of 
the truth. And these bodies, having in course of time, aided by the 
support of the temporal authorities, developed into powerful institutions, 
have been the principal obstacles to the diffusion of a true compre- 
hension of the teaching of Christ. 

It could not be otherwise; the chief peculiarity which distinguished 
Christ’s teaching from previous religions consisted in the fact that 
those who accepted it, strove ever more and more to comprehend and 
realise its teaching ; but the Church doctrine asserted its own complete 
and final comprehension and realisation of it. 

Strange though it may seem to us who have been brought up in the 
erroneous view of the Church as a Christian institution, and in 
contempt for heresy, yet the fact is that only in what was called heresy 
was there any true movement, that is, true Christianity, and that it 
only ceased to be so when those heresies stopped short in their 
movement and also petrified into the fixed forms of a Church. 

The servants of the Churches of all denominations, especially 
of later times, try tc show themselves champions of progress in 
Christianity ; they make concessions, wish to correct the abuses that 
have slipped into the Church, and maintain that one cannot, on 
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account of these abuses, deny the principle itself a Christian Church, 
which alone can bind all men together in unity, and be a mediator 
between men and God. But this is all mistaken. Not only have the 
Churches never bound men together in unity; they have always been 
one of the principal causes of division between men, of their hatred of 
one another, of wars, battles, inquisitions, Massacres of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and soon. And the Churches have never served as mediators 
between men and God. Such mediation is not wanted, and was 
directly forbidden by Christ, who has revealed His teaching directly 
and immediately to each man. But the Churches set up dead forms 
in the place of God, and, far from revealing God, they obscure Him 
from men’s sight. The Churches, which originated from mis- 
understanding of Christ’s teaching and have maintained this 
misunderstanding by their immovability, cannot but persecute and 
refuse to recognise all true understanding of Christ’s words. They 
try to conceal this, but in vain; for every step forward along the 
path pointed out for us by Christ is a step towards their destruction. 
The Sermon on the Mount, or the Creed. One cannot believe in 
both. And Churchmen have chosen the latter; the Creed is taught 
and is read as a prayer in the churches, but the Sermon on the Mount 
is excluded even from the Gospel passages read in the churches, so that 
the congregation never hears it in church, except on those days when the 
whole of the Gospel is read. Indeed, it could not be otherwise ; 
people who believe in a wicked and senseless God—who has cursed the 
human race and devoted his own Son to sacrifice, and a part of man- 
kind to eternal torment—cannot believe in the God of love. The man 
who believes in a God—in a Christ coming again in glory to judge and 
to punish the quick and the dead, cannot believe in the Christ who 
bade us turn the left cheek, judge not, forgive those that wrong us, and 
loye our enemies. The man who believes in the inspiration of the Old 
Testament and the sacred character of David, who commanded on his 
deathbed the murder of an old man who had cursed him, and whom 
he could not kill himself because he was bound by an oath to him, and 
the similar atrocities of which the Old Testament is full, cannot 
believe in the righteous love of Christ; the man who believes in the 
Church’s doctrine of the compatibility of warfare and capital punish- 
ment with Christianity cannot believe in the brotherhood of all men. 
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There are many reasons why Christ’s teaching is not understood. 
One reason is that people suppose they have understood it when they 
decided, as the churchmen do, that it was revealed by supernatural 
means, or where they have studied, as the scientific men do, the 
external forms in which it has been manifested. Another reason is 
the mistaken notion that it is impracticable, and ought to be replaced 
by the doctrine of love for humanity. But the principal reason, which 
is the source of all other mistaken ideas about it, is the notion that 
Christianity is a doctrine which can be accepted or rejected without 
any change of life. 

Men who are used to the existing order of things, who like it and 
dread its being changed, try to make the doctrine as a collection of 
revelations and rules which one can accept without their modifying 
one’s life. But Christ’s teaching is not only a doctrine which gives 
rules which a man must follow, it unfolds a new meaning in life, and 
defines a whole world of human activity quite different from all that 
has preceded it and appropriate to the period on which man is 
entering. 

If the requirements of the Christian doctrine seem strange and 
even alarming to the man of the social theory of life, no less strange, 
incomprehensible, and alarming to the savage of ancient times seemed 
the requirements of the social doctrine when it was not fully enter. 
stood and could not be foreseen in its results. 

“It is unreasonable,” said the savage, “‘ to sacrifice my peace of 
mind or my life in defence of something incomprehensible, impalpable 
and conventional—family, tribe, or nation, and, above all, it is unsafe 
to put oneself at the disposal of the power of others.” 

But the time when the savage, on one hand, felt, though vaguely, 
the value of the social conception of life, and of its chief motor-power, 
social approbation or social censure—glory, and when, on the other 
hand, the difficulties of his personal life became so great that he could 
not continue to believe in the value of his old theory of life. Fhen he 
accepted the social state theory of life, and submitted to it. 

That is just what the man of the social theory of life is passing 
through now. 

But the time is coming when on one hand the vague consciousness 
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in his soul of the higher law, of love to God and his neighbour, and on 
the other hand, the suffering resulting from the contradictions of life, 
will force the man to reject the social theory to and assimilate the new 
one prepared to him, which salves all the contradictions and removes 
all his sufferings, the Christian theory of life. And his time has now 
come. 

We think to-day that the requirements of the Christian doctrine— 
of universal brotherhood, suppression of national distinctions, abolition 
of private property, and the strange injunction of non-resistance to 
evil by force—demand what is impossible. But it was just the same 
thousands of years ago, with every social or even family duty, such 
as the duty’ of parents to support their children, of the young to 
maintain the old, of fidelity in marriage. Still more strange and even un- 
reasonable, seemed the stale duties of submitting to the appointed 
authority, and paying taxes, and fighting in defence of the country and 
so on. All such requirements seem simple, comprehensible, and 
natural to us to-day, and we see nothing mysterious or alarming in 
them. But three or five thousand years ago they seemed to require 
what was impossible. 

The social conception of life served as the basis of religion, because 
at the time when it was first presented to men it seemed to them 
absolutely incomprehensible, mystic, and supernatural. Now that we 
have outlived that phase of the life of humanity, we understand the 
rational grounds for uniting men in families, communities, and states. 
But in antiquity the obligations of such groups were presented under 
cover of the supernatural and were confirmed by it. 

The patriarchal religions exalted the family, the tribe, the nation. 
State religions deified Emperors and states. Even now most ignorant 
people—like our peasants, who call the Tsar an earthly god—obey 
social laws, not through any rational recognition of their necessity, nor 
because they have any conception of the meaning of State, but through 
a religious sentiment. 

In precisely the same way the Christian doctrine is presented to 
men of the social or heathen theory of life to-day, in the guise of a 
supernatural religion, though there is in reality nothing mysterious, 
mystic, or supernatural about it. It is simply the theory of life which 
is appropriate to the present degree of material development, the _pre- 
sent stage of growth, of humanity, and which must therefore inevitably 
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The time will come—it is already coming—when the Christian 
principles of equality and fraternity, community of property, non- 
resistance of evil by force, will appear just as natural and simple as the 
principles of family or social life seem to us now. 

Humanity has outgrown its social stage, and has entered upon a 
new period. It recognises the doctrine which ought to be made the 
basis of life in this new period. But through inertia it continues to keep 
up the old forms of life. From this inconsistency between the new 
conception of life and practical life follows a whole succession of 
contradictions and sufferings which embitter our life and necessitates 
alteration. 

One need only compare the practice of life with the theory of it, to 
be dismayed at the glaring antagonism between our conditions of life 
and our conscience. 

Our whole life is in flat contradiction with all we know, and with 
all we regard as necessary and right. This contradiction runs through 
everything in economic life, in political life, and in international life. 
As though we had forgotten what we knew and put away for a time 
the principles we believe in (we cannot help still believing in them 
because they are the only foundation we have to base our life on), we 
do the very opposite of all our conscience and our common sense 
recognise of us. 

We are guided in economical, political, and international questions 
by the principles which were appropriate to men of three or five 
thousand years ago, though they are directly opposed to our conscience 
and the conditions of life in which we are placed to-day. 

We all know and cannot help knowing—even though we may never 
have heard the idea clearly expressed, may never have read of it, and 
may never have put it into words, still through unconsciously imbibing 
the Christian sentiments that are in the air—with our whole heart we 
know and cannot escape knowing the fundamental truth of the 
Christian doctrine, that we are all sons of one Father, wherever we 
may live and whatever language we may speak, we are all brothers 
and are all subject to the same law of love implanted by our common 
Father in our hearts. 

Whatever the opinions and degree of education of a man of to-day, 
the shade of liberalism, whatever school of philosophy, or of science, 
or of economics, or whatever ignorant religious creed he may profess, 
every man of the present day knows that all men have an equal right 
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to life and the good things of life, and that one set of people are no 
better nor worse than another, that all are equal. Everyone knows 
this feeling, beyond doubt ; every one feels it in his whole being. Yet, 
at the same time, every one sees all round him the division of men 
into two castes—the one labouring, oppressed, poor, and suffering, the 
other idle, oppressing, luxurious and profligate. And every one not 
only sees this, but voluntarily or involuntarily in one way or another 
he takes part in maintaining this distinction which his conscience 
condemns. And he cannot help suffering from the consciousness of 
this contradiction and his share in it. 

Whether he be master or slave, the man of to-day cannot help 
constantly feeling the painful opposition between his conscience and 
actual life, and the miseries resulting from it. 

The toiling masses, the immense majority of mankind who are 
suffering under the incessant, meaningless, and hopeless toil and priva- 
tion in which their whole life is swallowed up, still find their keenest 
suffering in the glaring contrast between what is and what ought to be, 
according to all the beliefs held by themselves, and those who have 
brought them to that condition and keep them in it. 

They know that they are in slavery and condemned to privation 
and darkness to minister to the lusts of the minority who keep them 
down. They know it, and they say so plainly. And this knowledge 
increases their sufferings and constitutes its bitterest sting. 

The slave of antiquity knew that he was a slave by nature, but our 
labourer, while he feels he is a slave, knows that he ought not to be, 
and so he tastes the agony of Tantalus, for ever desiring and never 
gaining what might and ought to be his. 

The sufferings of the working classes, springing from the contra- 
diction between what is and what ought to be, are increased tenfold 
by the envy and hatred engendered by their consciousness of it. 

The labourer of the present day would not cease to stagger 
even if his toil were much lighter than that of the slave of ancient 
times, even if he gained an eight hours working day and a wage 
of three dollars a day, for he is working at the manufacture of things 
which he will not enjoy, working not at his own will for his own 
benefit but through necessity, generally, to satisfy the desires of 
luxurious and idle people, and for the profit of a single rich man, the 
owner of a factory or workshop. And he knows that all this is going 
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alone creates wealth, and that to profit by the labour of others is 
immoral, dishonest, and punishable by labour, in a world, moreover, 
which professes to believe Christ’s doctrine that we are all brothers, 
and that true merit and dignity is to be found in serving one’s neigh- 
bour, not in exploiting him. All this he knows, and he cannot but 
suffer keenly from the sharp. contrast between what is and what ought 
to be. ) 

‘“‘ According to all principles, according to all I know, and what 
everyone professes,” the workman says to himself. ‘“‘ Taught to be 
free, equal to every one else, and loved; and I am—a slave, humiliated 
and hated.” And he too is filled with hatred and tries to find means 
to escape from his position, to shake off the enemy who is over-riding 
him, and to oppress him in turn. People say, ‘‘ Workmen have no 
business to try to become capitalists, the poor to try to put themselves 
in the place of the rich.” That is a mistake. The working men and 
the poor would be wrong if they tried to do so in a world in which 
slaves and masters were regarded as different species created by God ; 
but they are living in a world which professes the faith of the Gospel, 
that all are alike sons of God, and so brothers and equal. And 
however men may try to conceal -it, one of the first conditions of 
Christian life is love, not in words but in deeds. 

The man of the so-called educated classes lives in still more 
glaring inconsistency and suffering. Every educated man, if he 
believes in anything, believes in the brotherhood of all men, or at 
least he has a sentiment of humanity, or else of justice, or else he 
believes in science. And all the while he knows that his whole 
life is framed on principles in direct opposition to it all, to all the 
pinciples of Christianity, humanity, justice and science. 

He knows that all the habits in which he has been brought up, 
and which he could not give up without suffering, can only be 
satisfied through the exhausting, often fatal, toil of oppressed 
labourers, that is, through the most obviousand brutal violation of the 
principles of Christianity, humanity, and justice, and even of science 
(that is, economic science). He advocates the principles of fraternity, 
humanity, justice, and science, and yet he lives so that he is dependent 
on the oppression of the working classes, which he denounces, and 
his whole life is based on the advantages gained by their oppression. 
Moreover he is directing every effort to maintaining this state of things 
so flatly opposed to all his beliefs. 
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We are all brothers—and yet every morning a brother or a sister 
must empty the bedroom slops for me. We are all brethren, but 
every morning I must have a cigar, a sweetmeat, an ice, and such 
things, which my brothers and sisters have been wasting their health 
in manufacturing, and I enjoy these things and demand them. We 
are all brethren, yet I live by working in a bank, or mercantile house 
or shop at making all goods dearest for my brethren. We are all 
brethren, but I live on a salary paid me for prosecuting, judging, and 
condemning the thief or the prostitute whose existence the whole tenor 
of my life tends to bring about, and whom I know ought not to be 
punished but reformed. We are all brethren, but I live on the salary 
I gain by collecting taxes from needy labourers to be spent on the 
-juxuries of the rich and idle. We are all brethren, but I take a 
stipend for preaching a false Christian religion, which I do not myself 
believe in, and which only serves to hinder men from understanding 
true Christianity. I take a stipend as priest or bishop for deceiving 
men in the matter of the greatest importance to them. We are all 
brethren, but I will not give the poor the benefit of my educational, 
medical, or literary labours except for money. We are all brethren, 
yet I take a salary for being ready to commit murder, for teaching 
men to murder, or making firearms, powders, or fortifications. 

The whole life of the upper classes is a constant inconsistency. 
The more delicate a man’s conscience is, the more painful this 
contradiction is to him. 

A man of sensitive conscience cannot but suffer if he lives such a 
life. The only means by which he can escape from this suffering is 
by blunting his conscience, but even if some men succeed in dulling 
their conscience they cannot dull their fears. 

The men of the higher dominating classes whose conscience is 
naturally not sensitive or has become blunted, if they don’t suffer 
through conscience, suffer from fear and hatred. They are bound to 
suffer. They know all the hatred of them existing, and inevitably 
existing in the working classes. They are aware that the working 
classes know that they are deceived and exploited, and that they 
are beginning to organise themselves to shake off oppression and 
revenge themselves on their oppressors. The higher classes see 
the unions, the strikes, the May-Day Celebrations, and feel the 
calamity that is threatening them, and their terror passes into an 
instinct of self-defence and hatred. They know that if for one 
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instant they are worsted in the struggle with their oppressed slaves, 
they will perish, because the slaves are exasperated and their exaspera- 
tion is growing more intense with every day of oppression. The 
oppressors, even if they wished to do so, could not make an end to 
oppression. They know that they themselves will perish directly they 
even relax the harshness of their oppression. And they do not relax 
it, in spite of all their pretended care for the welfare of the working 
classes, for the eight-hour day, for regulation of labour of minors and 
of women, for savings bank and pensions. All that is humbug, or else 
simply anxiety to keep the slave fit to do his work. _But the slave is 
still a slave, and the master who cannot live without a slave is less 
disposed to set him free than ever. 

The attitude of the ruling classes to the labourers, is that of a 
man who has felled his adversary to the earth and holds him down, 
not so much because he wants to hold him down, as because he knows 
that if he let him go, even for a second, he would himself be stabbed, 
for his adversary is infuriated, and has a knife in his hand. And 
therefore, whether their conscience is tender or the reverse, our rich 
men cannot enjoy the wealth they have filched from the poor as the 
ancients did who believed in their right to it. Their whole life and 
all their enjoyments are embittered either by the stings of conscience 


or by terror. 
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URELY I need make no apology for saying some words at this 
S juncture in reference to the enormous loss of life annually 
taking place on our coasts, and the inadequacy of the means adopted 
for dealing with casualties at sea, involving the destruction not of life 
only, though this is the paramount consideration, but of a vast amount of 
property. Not for the first time do I now urge the necessity and 
urgency of some sweeping reform. In March last, a very respectable 
minority of the House of Commons supported a motion which I made 
in favour of nationalising the life-saving service. Before and since I 
have worked at the matter privately and in the newspapers, with a very 
considerable measure of success, although it is difficult of course to 
claim any specific triumph in view of the enormous difficulties attaching 
to any attempt to move a Government department, and the sentimental, 
and as I think unfounded, bias which so many well-meaning people 
exhibit in favour of the existing system, which consists in delegating 
the duty to the National Lifeboat Institution, a Society which, in my 
judgment, absolutely fails to justify even its existence, much less any 
claim to the support of the public, which for so many years has 
generously supported it in maintaining a so-called Life-saving Service, 
the very results of which (and they are recorded with great exaggeration) 
condemn it as unsound in theory and useless in practice. This peint is 
easily put to the test, for the figures read out by Mr. Mundella in the 
House of Commons show that out of the number of persons saved from 
shipwreck during the recent gale the boats of the Institution saved not 
more than a fifth. As a fact, however, so wide is the misapprehension 
which exists, owing largely to garbled reports and what is known as the 
“writing up” of the Society and its doings, there are not two persons 
in five hundred who, if questioned, would not unhesitatingly express 
their belief that the whole of the rescue work is done by the Institution. 
Human life, I am willing to admit, is invaluable, but one opens one’s 
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eyes in astonishment when the discovery is made that each life saved 
by the Institution costs £115. Ordinary fishing-boats, with crews 
unprovided with cork belts and the other accessories which belong to 
the lifeboat men, accomplish their work at a cost of about {1 per head 
for each person saved. And then it must be borne in mind that the 
returns of the Institution are by no means reliable, for there is a very 
bad habit of returning as ‘‘ saved”’ persons who never were in any 
danger at all. The inscriptions upon the boards in the Lifeboat 
houses are, in this respect, misleading; but this is a part of the 
incessant puffing and advertising that goes on, and which enables the 
Institution to hold the business in its own hands rather than yield it 
up to a Government department, which, it seems, it ought very willingly 
to do if it were only half as much interested in the actual work of life- 
saving as it pretends, and were not so determined to stick to its half-a” 
million of invested capital and £65,000 a year of subscriptions, &c., 
from the public. It seems almost as if the Parish Councils Bill 
ought to have dealt, in some shape or form, with the bequests 
made to the Institution, for surely where money has been left 
for the provision of a lifeboat, and the Institution appoints the 
vicar, churchwardens, and sidesmen the local trustees (for this 
is what it amounts to), the Bill should be extended so as to 
bring in these foundations.~ Frequently the parson is chairman of 
the Local Committee, and sometimes appoints his sidesman as cox- 
swain, and naturally the interests of those fishermen are best looked 
after who most regularly attend the church. So we have the 
administration of the lifeboat service given over to the Church of 
England. It has been very well put to me by an official of the 
Society—these things are done “ to induce the old ladies to put their 
hands deeper in their pockets,” and it is necessary that they should dip 
very deeply indeed so as to place at the disposal of the executive of 
the Institution a sum of £12,000 for yearly management expenses, 
including such monstrous items as these:—Experiments, {£2,210; 
travelling expenses, £1,421; salaries, £6,000, and soon. While these 
expenses are going on, paid largely out of the £65,000 provided by 
“‘the old ladies,” the Society’s agents are selling and buying boats in 
a most wasteful fashion. Sir Tollemache Sinclair called attention in 
The Times, and his statement has never been questioned, to the fact 
that a perfectly sound lifeboat stationed near his residence, Thurso 
Castle, and which had cost £700, had been sold privately for £7 and 
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replaced by another similar boat. Another boat, practically as good 
as new, having cost £700, was privately sold at Littlehampton for £7 
_and replaced by a new boat. 

Another instance of this curious policy of exchanging existing boats 
for new ones for no apparent reason occurred at Hasbro’. The new 
boat was not asked for, and was not superior to the old one. On its 
arrival, the existing boat—which had cost £700—was sold privately 
for £7. Taken in connection with the previous history of the Hasbro’ 
crew, who had repeatedly refused to go out to the assistance of ships 
in distress, this transaction was doubly mysterious and scandalous. 
On one occasion, when the crew refused to help a stranded ship, some 
boatmen went out in an ordinary pleasure boat and saved the 
passengers. On another occasion, when the Hasbro’ boat was taken 
down the coast along the shore, the men refused to go afloat, and the 
boat was manned by men from the neighbouring station of Palling. 
I possess some valuable information, which, if published, will startle the 
simple-minded subscribers to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 
I should like to ask the officials the following questions :—1. Why was 
a new boat sent to Hasbro’, a place which had a most evil reputation 
and also had a very good boat? 2. Why was the old boat sold privately 
and locally, as in so many other instances, when a public sale must 
have produced much more money for the Institution? 3. Why did 
the local secretary resign? 4. Why were so many lifeboats presented 
toa single station at the expense of the simple-minded subscribers 
to the Lifeboat Institution ? 

I might go to an interminable length quoting cases of mismanage- 
ment against the Institution. My opportunity has arrived to make 
some suggestions. To commence with, it is well-known that in many 
cases the present lifeboats cannot be launched under two hours, and 
then can only make very slow progress against wind and sea. The 
plan adopted at Ramsgate of keeping a tug, manned by a Government 
crew, should be more generally carried out. Whenever the emergency 
arises, the tug would tow the lifeboat to windward of the wreck, the 
boat would drop down to the vessel, pick up the crew, and be again 


taken in tow by the tug. There would be no occasion to spend. 


much money in new tugs, as there are plenty existing whose 
owners, no doubt, would be only too glad to make some arrange- 
ment with the Government. As to the manning’ of the boat, the 
coxswain should be in permanent charge of the station, and have 
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a list of trained and qualified boatmen familiar with the coast 
and its local features, who, for the time being, must be under naval 
discipline. 


Apart from the life-saving purposes, a natural benefit would arise 
from having a body of men under naval discipline available as an 
auxiliary to the coastguard when the fleetmen are called out for active 
service. The late Government spent many millions in materials and 
building additional ships for the Navy, but no sufficient corresponding 
increase appears to have been made for manning the fleet beyond 
the entry of 500 additional boys. It may be said that the Royal 
Naval Reserve would be available for the fleet, but in time of war 
the demand would be so great, and so sudden, that our present 
resources would fall seriously short, considering the many additional 
fighting ships and transports to be provided with crews. Every means 
should be taken to add to our Reserves. The coast would need to be 
closely watched in time of war by trained men. For this duty the 
Lifeboat Service, if brought under naval discipline, as an auxiliary to 
the Coastguard, would form a reliable force. They should be made 
available to serve afloat on any sudden emergency. The force might 
be enrolled under the Royal Naval Coast Volunteer Act, which Act 
has not been repealed although allowed to lapse. 

The United States Life-saving Service isa model of good organisa- 
tion and method. A pamphlet dealing with its service is issued by 
Mr. Summer J. Kimball, the General Superintendent, from which I 
may be allowed to extract the following, showing the system pursued 
in the United States: 

‘‘ Each station has a keeper who has direct control of all its affairs. 
The position held by this officer will be recognised at once as one of 
the most important in the Service. He is, therefore, selected with 
the greatest care. The indispensable qualifications for appointment 
are that he shall be of good character and habits, not less than twenty- 
one nor more than forty-five years of age; have sufficient education 
to be able to transact the station business; be able-bodied, physically 
sound, and a master of boat-craft and surfing. He is usually 
nominated by the district superintendent, the initial step being 
left to that officer because of the extensive acquaintance he is 
supposed to have with the class of men from which the choice 
must be made, by reason of long residence among them, and 
because of the degree of responsibility resting upon him for the 
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condition and conduct of his district. So much depends, however, 
upon the selection, that an effort is made to eliminate, as far as 
possible, the chance that any political, social, or personal interests 
shall intentionally or unintentionally enter into it. In the vicinity of 
nearly all the stations there are numbers of fishermen and wreckers 
who have followed their callings from boyhood and become expert in 
the handling of boats in broken water, and among these there is 
usually some one who, by common consent, is recognised as a leader 
par excellence. He is the man it is desirable to obtain for keeper, unless 
there be some fault of character which should exclude him. The 
nomination is accompanied by a statement of the reasons which 
guided the district superintendent in his choice, and a certificate 
of the candidate’s physical soundness, made by a surgeon of the 
Marine Hospital Service, after careful examination. Before granting 
his approval the General Supérintendent submits the nomination to 
the district inspector for his views, and if after thorough inquiry he 
concurs, the General Superintendent approves and the appointment is 
made. If he does not concur, and his stated reasons seem to justify 
his conclusion, the General Superintendent takes such action as he 
deems best, either calling upon the district superintendent to submit 
another nomination, or visiting the locality himself and seeking out 
the proper person. It is gratifying to be able to state, and it is an 
evidence of the singleness of purpose and strict appreciation of. duty 
which actuate both the district officers, that difference of opinion in 
reference to a nomination has rarely arisen between them. 

‘“‘Ttis not found difficult to fill vacancies that occur among the keepers 
at old stations, or along that portion of the coast where the stations are 
contiguous. Either from the crew where the vacancy exists, or from a 
neighbouring one, there is selected the most competent surfman, the 
merits of all having been ascertained by inspection and drill and 
recorded in the central office. Rarely, it is considered for the best 
advantage and welfare of the service to take some person from with- 
out; in which case the district officers are required to set forth specifi- 
cally all the facts upon which this conclusion is based. The original 
selection of keepers for new stations remote from others is less easily 
determined. 

“The keepers are required to reside constantly at their stations; are 
intrusted with the care and custody of the station property, for which 
they are accountable; and govern the station premises. They are 
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captains of their crews; exercise absolute control over them (subject only 
to the restriction of the regulations of the Service and the orders of 
superior officers); lead them and share their perils on all occasions of 
rescue, taking always the steering oar when the boats are used, and 
directing all operations with the apparatus. They are also ex officio in- 
spectors of customs, and as such take care of the Government interests 
in relation to dutiable goods on wrecked vessels, until the arrival of 
other customs officers. By law they are also made guardians of all 
wrecked property until relieved by the owners or their agents, or until 
instructed by superior authority as to its disposition.” 

I have felt constrained to make these extracts, because they appear 
to me to be pregnant with suggestion for our Government. There are 
other suggestions, scores indeed, which I should like to make, but I 
fear they would run beyond my space. WhatI ask is, that a Royal 
Commission be appointed to thresh out the whole subject, and if I am 
not then able to establish my case for transferring the Lifeboat 
Service to the State, I engage to remain for evermore silent. 


E. H. BAYLEY. 
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HERE are two kinds of greatness. The lesser is as much a 
a product of the environment as of intrinsic force. The men who 
achieve it, in another age or generation would be inconspicuous 
among their fellows. But some special aptitude, some accident of 
acquisition, or exceptional bent of mind adapted to the needs of the 
time, causes greatness to be thrust upon them. Unless the enemy 
appeared before the walls of the city, they would have remained sweat- 
ing at the plough. The other kind depends on natural endowment, 
and however illogical it may be to praise or reward men for making 
great use of great natural endowment, the highest prize and most 
enduring reputation follow this conjunction. Great men of this type 
are beyond and above this environment: their very reputation may 
be a posthumous growth. Those cases where the two types combine 
are the foundation of the “great man” theory of history. But the 
combination is so rare that its product is a wonder of the world, and 
it needs no critical acumen to recognise it. 

Between a great man recognised by his generation, and a man 
made great by his reputation, there is need of careful discrimination. 
I fancy that Darwin and Tyndall may serve as contrasting types. 
Fifteen years ago perhaps Tyndall would have polled more votes in 
some competition of the evening papers. But the greater our know- 
ledge of science and of the literature of science, the greater must be our 
estimation of Darwin’s work. In every country a number of acute 
observers and patient reasoners have been, and are likely to be, 
continuing the work he began. It is not going too far to say that no 
generalisation of modern biology, no advance in our knowledge of life, 
is without its living germ in the writings of Darwin. But a more 
astonishing witness to the greatness of that calm and profound 
thinker lies in the fact that none of the scientific alterations, or 
criticisms, or attacks, upon his theories are without their suggestion in 


his own writings. 
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Tyndall’s actual scientific work has left little impression upon 
science. He has founded no school; he has stimulated no large bulk 
of original research. Yet his actual publications were voluminous : 
besides the well-known volumes that have delighted so many readers— 
as for instance, the volumes on ‘‘ Heat as a Mode of Motion,” or the 
** Researches on Diamagnetism and Magnecrystallic Action,” or the 
later volumes dealing with germs. He contributed largelv to technical 
memoirs. Thusinthe “ Royal Society Catalogue of Scientific Papers ” 
up to 1863, there are 72 articles under his name ; in the later catalogue, ’ 
complete up to 1873, there are 40 more, and after that date there are at 
least 30 more as yet uncatalogued. A close inspection of these shows 
that his original researches were confined chiefly to three subjects: Dia- 
magnetism, Heat,the Action of Ice, and the Influence of Dust Particlesin 
the Airand in other Gases. But in all these he was completing the work 
and developing the ideas of other men—notably of Faraday, Knoblauch, 
and Pasteur. At the Royal Institution he trained himself to be a 
most skilful manipulator: he had an admirable aptitude for under- 
standing the value and interest of the work of original thinkers, and 
in his careful and patient experimental elaboration of their ideas he 
developed many new points and brought to light important details. 
He had all the instincts of the intelligent amateur joined with an 
intellectual vigour and a herculean capacity for work. Keen, alert, 
and discriminating in his survey of contemporary work in all branches 
of science, he was ready at any moment to anticipate the importance 
of discoveries, and by his own work to help largely in their develop- 
ment. No doubt his position as a lecturer at the Royal Institution 
accentuated this bent of his talent: his business was to cater for the 
public, and to bring to their notice the newest scientific goods from 
France and Germany. A scientific eclecticism was unavoidable, and 
he fulfilled the duties of his post to admiration. But his greatness 
did not depend on his original research, and Physics and Biology were 
little advanced by his work. Perhaps this was due partly to his 
slender knowledge of the higher mathematics: for nearly every advance 
in physics has of necessity its mathematical side. It is true that 
Faraday also was no great mathematician. But Faraday undoubtedly 
was more learned in mathematics than Tyndall, and Faraday developed 
experimental work so enormously that his immediate successors had 
to turn to the abstract side in nearly every field of physics before they 
could advance on his work. 
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What then was the secret of Tyndall’s gigantic reputation? First, 
he was admirably diligent: admirably trained, and admirably keen at 
his work. He had the great gift of personal charm. His colleagues, 
his teachers, his pupils, and the circle of famous men with whom 
he was intimate, had the highest personal regard for him. No doubt, 
in his later years, a victim to insomnia, and constantly attended by 
physical pain, he was betrayed into a strangely forbidding method of 
controversy. But the strong passions of acute political strife have 
betrayed many others than Tyndall, who are neither partisan Irishmen 
nor the victims of disedse. Through a long intellectual life he had 
the support and friendship of the acknowledged leaders of science, 
from Faraday and Knoblauch to Helmholtz and Huxley. 

Again, he had the Wonderful gift of golden speech. His voice was not 
notably sonorous: on several famous occasions his efforts to be heard 
were unsuccessful: his style does not arrest attention by its incision or 
brilliancy. But he had qualities still more captivating: an absolute 
command of what he wished-to present to his audiences; a dramatic 
sense by which he understood how the subject would present itself to 
the imperfectly-prepared mind of the audience. Hearing him speak, 
one was impressed chiefly by this last characteristic: one felt that, 
however apparently abstruse the sequence of ideas which was being 
unrolled in one’s own mind, the lecturer was still thinking aloud one’s 
own thoughts. Than this there is no greater gift of a public speaker. 

Another characteristic was equally important, and did more than 
anything else to spread the fame of Tyndall. Whether or no he 
acquired it from those dogmatic influences of militant Protestantism by 
which his boyhood was surrounded, Tyndall had an impatient 
dogmatism, an irrepressible fixedness of conviction, that excluded from 
his mind the possibility of his opponents being other than wrong, and 
consciously and wilfully wrong. Isolated with his father in a Catholic 
part of Ireland, among people crude and bigoted, who showed to the 
unsympathetic outsider the least intelligent and most superstitious side 
of their faith, he learned to regard himself as one of the elect in a mass 
of heathens. And afterwards he went through life applying the foot- 
rule of physical science to everything, and with no regard for those who 
owed allegiance to anything but a mechanical philosophy. I shall have 
occasion later to refer to particular instances: for the present it is enough 
to point out that Tyndall ran amuck among the prejudices and the 
convictions of the religious world, and that the wholesale denunciation 
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of him as a type of agressive science played a large part in the founda- 
tion of his fame. But more important still was the change in the 
educational world contemporary with Tyndall. For many reasons 
the old conviction that the classics were the complete education of a 
gentleman was breaking down. In all modern civilisations the 
Baconian doctrine that a philosophy is known by its fruits has a deep- 
seated root. And the improvements in material’comfort and luxury, 
and still more the intellectual luxuries of new ideas which came from 
science in the middle of this century, all tended to direct the minds 
of men to science as an education. The growth of polytechnics, the 
popularity of the British Association, and the development of modern 
sides to public schools, were all indications of the movement. To 
this movement Tyndall, by natural gifts and bent of mind, was 
specially attracted ; and his actual lectures at the Institution, his 
published volumes, and his method of exposition, became 
known on all hands. In Germany, Helmholtz was the leader 
of this movement, and, recognising the special talent of Tyndall, 
he helped to “push” a German translation of his works, and 
wrote for them a preface pointing out the great importance of Natural 
Science as a means of education: he went on to say that a sort of 
dividing wall is raised between the men of science and the laity, who 
might obtain instruction and guidance from them: and that Tyndall 
was full of enthusiasm for the problem of making the newly-acquired 
insights and outlooks of his science available for the wider circle of 
the people, and was at the same time endowed with eloquence and 
the gift of lucid exposition. In fact, in Tyndall’s own words, his 
special office was to ‘‘deepen sympathy between science and the 
world outside science ” ; and this office, in Tyndall’s time, was specially 
suited to attract attention and to spread fame. 

Tyndall’s position as a leading exponent to the people of the 
Darwinian theory was another great factor in the popular estimation 
ofhim. 

To those of the present generation, who have grown up in an 
intellectual atmosphere, impregnated by the Doctrine of Descent, the 
position of the world even of twenty years ago seems “older than a 
tale written in any book.” No doubt biological science was partially 
prepared for the new views: the mutability of species and the orderly 
succession of organic life were in the air. But the application of the 
doctrine to man came as a greater shock to civilised sentiment than 
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would have occurred one hundred years before Carlyle, who had no 
exaggerated view of “‘ Man,” and called it the “‘ monkey damnification of 
mankind.’’ The dogmatic world saw in it a deliberate assault upon 
religion. It was the halcyon time of leading articles, and the 
intellectual world which took its daily prejudices from the great 
newspapers was, to say the least, distressed at such notions being 
transferred from scientific treatises to a proletariat “‘ already turbulent 
and disorderly.” It came as a disaster even to the calmest and 
clearest intellects, for it seemed to drag down to the dirt the nobility 
of man. For out of the fierce flame of the French Revolution there 
came purged and clean the conception of man as an individual and a 
soul. As this century advanced this conception spread wider and 
wider, bearing as its fruit the emancipation of slaves, the spread of 
political freedom, the right of all to education, the possibility of 
universal peace based on the brotherhood of man, and all that was 
best in philosophy and in political practice seemed bound up with a 
lofty view of the unit of mankind. 

Against all this, Tyndall ran full atilt, with intellectual prescience 
recognising that no doctrine of origin could affect the actual dignity of 
man, and failing to see in disturbed emotions, stimulated into angry 
passion, anything but an interested and superstitious refusal to accept 
the truth. As the new idea fell into its proper position, and the ruffled 
thoughts of men became smooth, Tyndall’s notoriety changed tc 
increasing fame, and he got accepted as the courageous and far-seeing 
exponent of a truth at first unpalatable. Darwin was interested 
almost entirely in the actual discoveries he made; Huxley battled for 
them chiefly among scientific people; Spencer among philosophers; 
Tyndall with the world and especially with the religious world. 

In all Tyndall’s work there is nothing so charactefistic of his 
powers and his limitations as the address he delivered before the 
British Association at Belfast, in August, 1874. Its influence and © 
power were acknowledged on all hands: its “honest fearlessness” 
praised by many: its “‘undisguised attack upon religion”’ referred to 
with honour by an equal number. 

The Times took it as a deliberate atttempt to inculcate materialism— 
an attempt the complete success of which was prevented only by 
Tyndall's candour. “It is true that he abandons all disguise, and 
confesses his faith ‘that in matter is to be discussed the promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life,” but the creed thus enunciated 
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is coupled with qualifications which Professor Tyndall’s candour com- 
pels him to make, and which will rob it of its meaning with the mass 
of the students of his discourse.” It then confused with Tyndall’s 
own opinion, his references to the struggle for existence, and 
concluded by protesting that Tyndall dealt only with the “physical 
faculties and the understanding,” and so left out one-half of man’s 
nature. 

The Guardian introduced him to its readers as one who had from 
time to time handled such subjects as miracles, final causes, and the 
efficacy of prayer in a way which had shocked the religious sense of 
the community. His address bristled “* with characteristic assertion.” 
The philosophical concessions he made were no real deductions from 
the thoroughness of his materialism. It was specially infuriated by 
Tyndall’s suggestion that the great obstacle to science was réligious 
sentiment. The general reader was advised that in the proceedings of 
the British Association he would find as much more interesting matter 
—‘‘ The discovery of ice-cold water at the bottom of the sea, and the 
carnivorous leaves of the Dionza”! These are types of moderate 
views of the address: in the more immoderate journals he was called 
everything opprobrious, from fool to atheist. The leading ideas of all 
the criticisms were—first, that he was an enemy of religion ; second, 
that he was materialist ; third, that the ideas he expounded were 
chiefly his own. And such criticisms and views represent the popular 
estimate of him to the present time. 

The last misconception is the strangest to a modern reader, 
Tyndall’s whole address is based on the philosophical history of 
Lange, and on the work of Darwin and Herbert Spencer, and he 
makes ample reference to his authorities. But specially with regard 
to Darwin and Spencer, he became associated in the minds of most 
with views he was merely expounding. 

The animosity of the religious world was less astonishing, for 
certainly Tyndall took little care to avoid irritating religious suscepti- 
bilities. In fact, he seems deliberately to have chosen annoying 
methods of stating his case. Thus, when speaking of the magni- 
ficent work done by the Moors during the Middle Ages, he com- 
pares ‘“‘the Christian peasant smitten with disease resorting to a 
shrine, the Moorish one to an instructed physician.” He contrasted 
the debt of science to Mohammedans with the Christian 
indifference or antagonism to it. He made the most of these 
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old sores of science against the Church—the martyrdom of Bruno 
and the forced recantation of Galileo. Of Descartes he wrote:— 
“Through fear or love, Descartes was a good churchman, he 
accordingly rejects the notion of an atom, because it was absurd to 
suppose that God, if he so pleased, could not divide an atom.” ‘“‘ During 
the middle ages,” he wrote, ‘‘the doctrine of atoms had to all appear- 
ance vanished from discussion. In all probability it held its ground 
among sober-minded and thoughtful men, though neither the Church 
nor the world was prepared to hear of it with tolerance.’’ The faculties 
that dealt with religion were called “‘ creative’ faculties and opposed 
to the “‘ knowing faculties.” 

So not only was the general attitude but the method of expression 
strongly irritating to contemporary religion. As a matter of fact, the 
world has advanced so far now that very few of Tyndall’s statements 
would excite surprise in the homily of a bishop. It is almost certain 
that Tyndall himself, as he wrote them, did not realise that they would 
be considered offensive. Butso considered they were, and not only did 
the revilings of militant dogmatists serve to advertise him, but they 
stimulated a large amount of feeling in his favour among the open- 
minded. For just as the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church, so the mistaken attacks of the Church upon scientific dis- 
coveries or on the exponents of them have done much to spread 
knowledge of the discoveries and bring fame to their advocates. 

It is a difficult matter to decide how far Tyndall deserved the name 
Materialist. Without entering on a metaphysical discussion, it may 
be laid down decisively that Tyndall was not a materialist in the 
metaphysical sense. In theory, he held and stated that everything 
but our sensations (in the widest sense) were mere inferences: he held, 
with Spencer, that our sensations of matter were mere symbols: that 
there was no proof of the sensations corresponding with “ things in 
themselves.”” In his dramatic dialogue between a _ hypothetical 
Lucretian and Bishop Butler, he puts into the mouth of the Bishop 
what he afterwards called the unanswerable argument that there is 
no intelligible logical continuity between molecular processes and the 
phenomena of consciousness. 

On the other hand, in the common sense of the word, Tyndall was 

materialist. The discoveries of the conservation of energy, and the 
indestructibility of matter, led him to a conception of something of 
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the beginning and the cause of all things. The advances in chemistry 
and physics brought into definiteness a conception of indestructible 
atoms, moving, arranging, and re-arranging themselves under the 
influence of indestructible force. But he advanced on the mathe- 
matical conceptions of Democritus, declaring that on such a view the 
origin of life from matter was “ utterly unimaginable.”’ Matter had to 
be approached from the biological side, and then by enlarging the 
conception of atoms it became possible to accept the intellectual 
necessity of seeing in matter the “promise and potency of all 
terrestrial life.” 

It is curious to notice that Tyndall thus attempted to combine two 
scientific views which, at the present time, are sharply divided asunder. 
The most modern school of Physiology accentuates the “ biological 
view” which Tyndall shadowed forth. A number of the ablest 
physiologists of Germany and England have, for the present, 
abandoned the attempt to find in physics and chemistry the 
explanation of life. They say that there are two aspects of matter: 
matter as it displays itself in life, and matter as we know it in 
physics and chemistry. Any attempt to explain the phenomena of 
life by reference to physics and chemistry actually (they say) breaks 
down. Matter in life must be studied by itself and its empirical laws 
studied and classified. It is not (theysay) permissible to assume even 
the conservation of energy in life until it has been proved empirically. 
No doubt Tyndall, even while urging the necessity of applying biological 
conceptions, would have withdrawn from so startling a recrudescence 
of older theories, and, in the common sense of the word, he 
was more a materialist than this modern school of Vitalism. On the 
other hand, he was less materialist than an equally important modern 
school. A large number of modern scientific men would argue that 
the partition between the living and non-living world is much thinner 
than many partitions existing both in the non-living and in the living 
world. Conceptions like those of Crookes have grown apace, and we 
are coming to see, in so-called inert manner, not a set of isolated 
elements each a definite and separate apparently created thing, but 
the elements stand in some such relation to each other as do living 
organisms. There is strong reason to believe that they can be 
arranged in a series that strikingly suggests the gradual evolution of 
more complex from simple forms, and that a single simple 
primitive set of atoms is the ultimate material of the whole world. 
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By a similar process of evolution, the simple elements unite to 
form compounds and mixtures of increasing complexity, and with 
this increasing complexity there comes precisely that apparent 
caprice of behaviour which is the characteristic of life and which, 
according to this school, is the only one name for a complexity 
of interacting forces too involved for the resulting action to be 
predicted. Precisely as matter is thus being raised towards life, so 
the phenomena of the living world are being further reduced towards 
the non-living. Within the last year a German investigator has 
succeeded in manufacturing a chemical mixture, the structure of 
which, as seen under the microscope, explains and renders intelligible 
the structure of protoplasm. And with this structure, this mixture of 
chemical substances made in the laboratory, there come spon- 
taneously movements that resemble in the closest fashion the move- 
ments of living matter, making it highly probable that movement and 
with it instability—so long thought to be peculiar functions of life—are the 
mere result of physical structure. Tyndall certainly in his conception 
of matter never advanced so far as this, and were his Belfast 
address to be delivered now it would pass as the most moderate 
and guarded in its views. 

Whether these views succeed or fail is of little import for 
ultimate questions. However much the world may grow wiser 
as it grows older, its increase of wisdom will be chiefly an increase 
of knowledge. And ultimate questions are so far off that the 
breath of knowledge of any age probably subtends an equal angle. 
The views of Tyndall are interesting chiefly as an index of the change 
in the attitude of the intellectual world towards science, and he will be 
remembered as a fighter who made for peace by the very vigour of his 
onslaughts on encrusted tradition. He did a great work and received 
a great reward in fame, and his name will be written in water. 


P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 
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ALF-AN-HOUR ago, I took up my pen with the intention of 
H saying something vastly satirical about the provincialism of 
the Parisian, and the constitutional impoliteness of the politest nation 
under the sun. But in the very act of thinking over my opening words, 
I glided into better sentiments. In the bottom of our hearts, we all 
love France—all, that is, who care for literature and art, for ideas 
and for their expression, whether in words, colours, or contours. We, 
may or may not owe money to Monsieur Sardou; we certainly 
owe to his country a long-accumulating debt which money cannot pay. 
The very fact that we understand the French better, or misunderstand 
them less, than they us, simply proves that they can get on without us 
better than we without them. The barrier of language scarcely exists 
for us; for them it is very real, and they seldom feel any impulse to 
surmount it. In the periodical gusts of misunderstanding, then, which 
flurry the surface of our fundamentally friendly relations, it behoves 
us to show courtesy and forbearance even under some provocation. 
The light of the “ville lumiére” is so intense that, to those who 
live in it, the outer world is apt to seem plunged in outer darkness. We, 
seeing more clearly, ought to judge more temperately. We ought to 
make a virtue of that phlegm which is supposed to be our national 
failing, and refrain from answering a Frenchman according to his 
—vivacity. 

To show how strange are the possibilities of misapprehension 
between the two peoples, I may remind the reader of the outcry which 
was raised in the French Press over a song in Mr. Gilbert’s Ruddigore, 
entitled ‘‘The Darn’d Mounseer.” It was a burlesque of the 
braggadocio of the British sea-ballad, and, so far as it could be said to 
have any serious meaning at all, it held up the British tar to ridicule 
and contempt, while it gave the beau réle to the French. Yet a French 
journalist, who had spent many years in England, had managed to keep 
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himself so free from any tincture of English that he actually inverted 
the meaning of the thing, took the song for an insult to the French 
marine, and declined to be moved by any explanations or assurances. 
In vain did one or two Frenchmen who know English—M. Max 
O’Rell, for example—assure their countrymen that the indignant 
journalist was utterly in the wrong. He stuck to his point through 
thick and thin, and the ludicrous misconception stirred up so much bile 
in the French Press, that (if I remember rightly) it was considered 
wisest to adjourn indefinitely the contemplated production of a Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera in Paris. 

The present discussion between French playwrights and English 
adapters and managers is not so fantastically groundless as the outcry 
over “‘The Darn’d Mounseer.”’ French playwrights in general, and 
M. Victorien Sardou in particular, have certainly had a good deal to 
complain of ; but M. Sardou, with curious infelicity, has contrived to 
fall foul of precisely the wrong person. There is not the slightest 
doubt that, whatever other managers, past or present, may have done, 
Mr. Bancroft has treated M. Sardou not only justly but with great 
liberality. In the case of Diplomacy, M. Sardou was simply misin- 
formed as to the omission of his name from the announcements, while, 
as in the money question, his memory deceived him. Since ‘‘ pay what 
you owe”’ was the burden of his cry, he ought in this case to have set 
the example and paid Mr. Bancroft a handsome apology. Again, in 
complaining of the adaptation to which his plays have been subjected, 
he allows an author’s natural susceptibility to outrun his practical 
sense. Personally, I am a hater of adaptations. ‘‘ J’ai pour principe,” 
as M. Sarcey would say, that a play is either worth translating 
or worth letting alone. But M. Sardou’s works (many of them, 
at all events) are among the exceptions to this rule. To trans- 
late them faithfully would be to deprive them of all chance of 
success; and they are plays which, apart. from popular success, 
have no real existence. Some dramas—lIbsen’s, for example, and, in 
a less degree, Dumas’s—are to be regarded primarily as the expres- 
sions of a potent individuality. Whether they succeed or fail, in a 
pecuniary sense, they are substantive works of art; and it often 
happens that their chief merit and interest lies precisely in those 
qualities which, in England, tend to alienate the great body of the 
public. In such cases, adaptation would simply mean senseless 
deformation. No one wants to know how Mr. Brown thinks that 
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Ibsen ought to have written Hedda Gabler; no one cares about Mr. 
Robinson’s conception of what Dumas might have made of Francillon. 
These plays take their rank in literature quite irrespective of stage 
success, and must be placed on the stage intact or not at all. 
Sardou’s plays, on the other hand, are not the inviolable utterances 
of an original thinker, but the productions of a marvellously clever 
amuser. They are not so much works of art as articles of commerce, 
which may, without any desecration, be trimmed and touched-up to 
suit a foreign market. In order (for pecuniary reasons) to furnish a 
whole evening’s entertainment to a public of robuster appetite than 
ours, Sardou is in the habit of padding out the expositions of his plays 
with matter which it would scarcely be possible to translate, and 
which, if translated, would simply bore us. Sardou unadapted, in 
short, would be that pitiable paradox, an amuser who fails to amuse. 
The essence of his plays is their intrigue, their story, and that is very 
skilfully reproduced in such an adaptation as Diplomacy, by Messrs. 
Scott and Stephenson. Sometimes, no doubt, his pieces have been 
clumsily and recklessly adapted. Only the other day, for instance, 
Divorgons ! was maltreated in a way that any author might justly 
resent. But why fling the sins of Mr. Brookfield and others in the 
teeth of Mr. Clement Scott ? 

But, though M. Sardou thrust wildly in a moment of irritation, and 
broke his sword against the strongest spot in our armour, we must not 
forget that, had ‘he taken the trouble, he might have found weak points 
enough and to spare. The fact is that, from tlhe Restoration down to 
a very few years ago, we have borrowed freely—‘‘ volé the French it 
call ’—from the dramatic riches of our neighbours. During the reign 
of Scribe, from about 1820 to 1860, this bad habit avenged itself in the 
utter sterility of native art. Plots were as plentiful in Paris as black- 
berries in a Devonshire combe. We could filch them by the bushel, 
with no copyright or stageright convention to hinder us. And the 
great effort of the adapters of those days—what we may call the 
Buckstone-Boucicault period—was to conceal their thefts. I have 
before me a criticism by Leigh Hunt (in the Tatler) of a play by Mr. 
Kenney entitled The Pledge ; or Castilian Honour, in which Macready 
appeared at Drury Lane, in April, 1831. Leigh Hunt is vaguely 
aware that it is taken from the French, but he has no idea of the 
name of the original or of its author. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Kenney’s play is simply Victor Hugo’s Hernani, produced in 
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Paris thirteen months before. A few years ago a sapient theorist 
on the drama lamented in a leading review the prevalence of 
adaptations from the French, and the decease of the good old 
English farce, naming four or five* of these productions of native 
genius—every one of which, as it happened,- was an unacknow- 
ledged adaptation from the French. Even within my own 
recollection, this state of things subsisted in some degree. My first 
editor, Mr. James Mortimer, then of the Figaro, had passed a great 
part of his early life in Paris, and, being a walking encyclopedia 
of French plots, was a terror to the British playwright, whose 
little feats of ‘‘ conveyancing’’ he never failed to pounce upon. 
Younger men than I can no doubt remember the time when 
dramatists and managers drew a nice distinction between a “ new”’ 
play and a “‘new and original” play. ‘‘New”’ meant that the 
author expected the source of his inspiration to be discovered ; 
“‘new and original,” meant (in some cases) that he hoped it might 
not. When the play-bill bore the former epithet alone, we were always 
agog to discover what French play had been laid under contribution, 
and Mr. Mortimer, or any one else who was thought likely to possess 
the information, would be surrounded in the entr’actes by circles of 
anxious enquirers. So general was the habit of acknowledged or 
unacknowledged borrowing, that even when, by chance, a dramatist 
drew entirely on his own invention, some critics were never happy 
until they had discovered a French original none the less. This 
original-hunting was a pleasing sport which lent variety and interest 
to otherwise humdrum first nights. It is not without a certain regret 
that one looks back upon those good old times when our playwrights 
followed the ‘‘ simple plan that he should take who has the will, and 
he should keep (the secret) who can.” 

Of course this theatrical freebooting, besides being noxious to the 
native drama, was highly immoral and reprehensible. There were, 
however, extenuating circumstances. While no copyright existed, 
it was impossible for the French author to protect his English 
assignees against piracy; and no one can well be expected to purchase 
property in which the vendor cannot convey a good title. This 
argument would not, of course, bar the French author’s moral claim 
to participation in actual profits; but the recognition of such moral 
Claims is a pitch of punctiliousness to which other nations than we 
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have not always risen. Did the French, for example, insist on paying 
royalties on their translations of Richardson, Scott, and Dickens ? 
Possibly they did; but I find no mention of such transactions in 
Lockhart or Forster. Two blacks, it is true, do not make one white; 
but when our neighbours raise the cry of “‘ Au voleur!” we may be 
excused for enquiring whether it might not be re-echoed across the 
Channel in the form of ‘‘ Stop thief!”"* It must be remembered, too, 
that down to a comparatively recent date the English adapter certainly 
did not wax fat on his pilferings. Until about thirty years ago, the 
profits of play-writing were very small—so small that, in our eyes, they 
would seem scarcely to cover the manual labour of transcription. It 
would have been practically impossible for the English hack playwright 
to divide his pittance with the French author; and even the managers, 
in those days of short runs, probably made little enough clear profit 
out of any individual adaptation. Theft is theft, to be sure, even if 
the thief finds it unremunerative. It does not console me for the loss 
of my watch to know that Mr. Sikes has sold it to Mr. Fagin for a 
twentieth part of its value. But do not let us reason by false analogies. 
The French author did not “‘lose”’’ his play in the sense in which a 
man whose pocket is picked loses his watch. He lost only what may 
be called an ‘‘ unearned increment” on its value; and the amount of 
injustice done him does practically depend on the amount of that 
increment. If,as I believe, it was at best very trivial, we need scarcely 
go into sackcloth and ashes for these sins of our fathers. 

I am now speaking, remember, of a period which ended somewhere 
about 1860. After that date there came a brief period when large 
profits were made out of annexations from the French, and when the 
dramatists of the Second Empire, with M. Sardou at their head, did 
suffer considerable injustice. It is quite possible that in some cases 
this injustice may run on even to the present time, and handsome 
profits may still be realised out of plays produced before the days 
of copyright, for the use of which the French author has never 


* Attempts have been made to retort upon French dramatists their own accusation, and 
show that they have borrowed plays from the English without leave or license. There is 
one French play probably founded on She Stoops to Conquer, and another possibly suggested 
by The Overland Route! 1 think this infinitesimal counterclaim may at once be ruled out of 
court. It may not be irrelevant, however, to remind M. Sardou, when he complains of the 
omission of his name from English programmes, that when Hamlet is played at the Théatre 
Francais it figures on the afiches as the work of MM. Dumas and Meurice, all mention of 
Shakespeare being discreetly omitted. Not even at Drury Lane did the Comédie Francaise 
acknowledge his existence. 
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received a farthing. If so, the wrong ought to be capable of 
remedy, even at the eleventh hour; for I am sure that managers 
and adapters alike have nowadays every wish to act with strict 
probity towards their French colleagues. The fact that the French 
dramatists could not and cannot convey a legal title in this work or 
that, produced before the days of copyright, ought not in equity, 
I repeat, to bar their claim to a certain participation in profits 
actually realised. There must be a period, of course, after which 
foreign, no less than native, plays fall into the common stock. For 
instance, if Mr. George Alexander were to carry out his intention of 
producing Ruy Blas, there would not be the least reason, either legal 
or equitable, why he should insist on sending royalties to the repre- 
sentatives of Victor Hugo. But this reasoning does not apply to 
plays of the late ’50’s and ’60’s, and it would certainly not be to our 
national discredit if a few voluntary payments of ‘“‘awakened- 
conscience-money” were to be made to M. Sardou, MM. Meilhac 
and Halévy, and perhaps one or two others of their contemporaries.” 

It was only during a brief interval, however, that the French play- 
wrights suffered substantial injustice. As soon as they realised that 
considerable sums were being made out of their inventions by their 
neighbours across the Channel, they took measures to protect them- 
selves by keeping their plays in manuscript ; and presently international 
copyrightt gave them legal security against illicit annexation, and 
enabled them to convey a valid title in their works. Since then, so far 
from having had any cause to complain, they must often have laughed 
in their sleeves over the recklessness with which English managers 


* Throughout this paper, of course, I speak exclusively of English managers and 
adapters. M. Sardou, in his “ statements of claim,” has a large way of lumping England 
and America together, which is convenient for him, but embarrassing to us. Even he 
ought surely to know that in matters of literary morality we are not our brothers’ keepers. 


t In order to guard against possible error through indefiniteness of chronology, I 
applied to a friend who is conversant with these matters for a “short history" of copy- 
right between France and England. The information he has been good enough to give 
me bears out, to all intents and purposes, the above statement of the case. An Act of 
1852 (15 & 16 Vict., c. 12) protected the works of French authors against unauthorised 
translations during a term of five years from the date of issue, but expressly sanctioned 
adaptations, and thus afforded practically no protection whatever to dramatic pieces. An 
Act of 1875 withdrew, or purported to withdraw, this sanction of adaptations. It has 
been doubted whether an error in the drafting of the measure did not render it inoperative 
to that end; but the intention of the Act was clear, and no one seems as yet to have 
tried to evade it. Finally, after the Berne Convention, by an Order in Council, dated 
28th November, 1887, the protection, which had hitherto covered only five years, was 
extended to the full period of English copyright—to wit, forty-two years. 
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have paid large sums for the mere “first refusal’”’ of their plays—a 
right which has in many cases been promptly exercised. Their vanity 
may be nettled, indeed, when their work is pronounced unadaptable 
(if I remember rightly, M. Sardou bitterly resented Mr. Bancroft’s 
‘‘ refusal’’ of Daniel Rochat); but Iam not aware that their outraged 
dignity has ever impelled them to return the hundreds of pounds paid 
for the disappointing “‘ pig in a poke.” 

Now—within the past five or six years—the aspect of affairs has 
again altered. I have heard it hinted, and the theory is not without a 
certain plausibility, that M. Sardou’s soreness of spirit is not so much 
due to our bygone over-appreciation of his work, as to our present 
total lack of appreciation. Thirty years ago we stole his plays ; fifteen 
years ago we paid extravagant prices for them ; to-day, we will scarcely — 
accept them at a gift. No doubt this is putting it too strongly ; but it 
is an undoubted fact that the general demand for French plays has 
enormously declined of late years. We all remember the time when, 
on the production of a new play of any importance, our leading 
managers used to race each other across the Channel, and perform 
unheard-of feats of locomotion, in the rush to secure the prize. Now- 
adays they stop quietly in London, read the account of the first night 
in the Daily Telegraph, and make up their minds to be “‘ not at home” 
when the French author’s agent brings the play to their doors. The 
only person (practically) who does any rushing across the Channel, 
is a gentleman who permits. and even enjoins the playgoing 
public to call him, with endearing abbreviation, Mr. Fred Horner. 
This playwright plies a brisk and I hope a thriving trade in 
French farces—in those belated vaudevilles which still, from time 
to time, gladden the soul of Monsieur Francisque Sarcey. For the 
rest, the international traffic has unmistakably dwindled away, and that 
for two pretty obvious reasons. In the first place, the French have in 
great measure ceased to produce those “‘ well-made plays ’”’ which could 
be exported in bales like Palais Royal bijouterie or Geneva watches— 
warranted to “‘ go” in every climate. Plot or intrigue—the mechanical 
piecing-together of incidents so as to beget curiosity, suspense, excite- 
ment—is what may be called the international element in drama ; and 
with the rise of the modern school in France, plot, which was the 
‘primary consideration with Sardou and his master, Scribe, came to 
take a quite subordinate place in the higher drama, and to be cultivated 
almost exclusively by those vaudevillists who find their interpreter in 
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Mr. Fred Horner. Observation of manners, and subtle—sometimes 
cynical and brutal—psychological analysis, are the points on which 
writers of the new school concentrate their attention; so that their 
works defy the adapter, and would not even repay the translator. 
The Censor would put his ban on most of them; and even if he 
did not, there is no reason why the English public, as a whole, should 
be deeply interested in pictures of manners and character entirely 
different from their own. Meanwhile—and this is the second of the 
two concurrent reasons for the declining demand for dramatic articles 
de Paris—our native playwrights have made immense strides in con- 
structive skill and seriousness of purpose. To put it at the very 
lowest, they have taken to making English mannikins of their own, 
instead of merely confectioning English costumes and wigs to sit 
more or less awkwardly on a company of French mannikins. Mr. 
Sydney Grundy is the last,as he is the ablest, of the adapters. He 
has done excellent original work, and seems now to be devoting 
himself to that alone; but, at present writing, his adaptations, 
I fancy, outnumber his original pieces. Mr. Pinero has made 
one or two translations rather than adaptations, and rather to 
oblige friends, I take it, than from any desire or taste for such 
work. Mr. Jones, so far as I can remember, has made only one 
adaptation, and that was not from the French but from the Norwegian. 
Mr. Oscar Wilde and Mr. Louis Parker have not, to my knowledge, 


produced anything but original work. And our Parisian friends, — 


I think, would do wisely to proceed on the assumption that our 
demand for their wares will not recover, but rather continue to grow 
beautifully less. In making out their budgets for the coming years 
it would be safest for them to “‘ write off” the cheques they have hitherto 
received from England, which some of them, indeed, appear never 
to have entered on their books. The tide in England is setting towards 
original observation and criticism of life. Why is The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, in spite of its interrupted run, the one great success of a 
not over-prosperous autumn season? Simply because, with a 
technical and intellectual competence which in no _ way falls 
short of the highest French standards, it depicts English 
character, English sentiments, English manners. The rooted con- 
viction of the French that we can do nothing except filch from 
- them is amusingly shown in their attempt to make out a relationship 
between The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and Le Mariage d’Olympc, 
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between The Profligate and Denise. It may safely be said that if 
there can be two plays more utterly unlike than the first pair, 
the second pair are they. Such accusations are, of course, made in 
sheer ignorance, caused by the afore-mentioned barrier of language. 
No sane man who could read or understand the English plays could 
possibly advance so preposterous a theory. But it is time that our 
neighbours should disabuse their minds of the prejudice which exposes 
them to such hallucinations. If the present tendency of things 
maintains itself, both in Paris and London, it may not be so very long 
before the French managers, instead of the English, take to racing 
each other across the Channel. 
WILLIAM ARCHER, 


PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT (1750-1800). 


HE controversies which have been raging round the Parish 
2 Councils Bill have stirred up a vivid interest in all that 
concerns village life and parochial self-government. At such a 
moment, which many hope may prove a turning point in the history 
of the English agricultural labourer, an account, drawn from con- 
temporaneous sources which have never yet seen public light, of two 
small Midland parishes, situate at the end of the Belvoir Vale, and 
beyond the radius of urban influence, may not be without its uses and 
its lessons. At all events, it will be shown how completely each 
parish, however small, was the unit of local government. And if the 
attempt to revive the communal farming of from a hundred toa hundred 
and fifty years ago reads like an extra page of ‘‘ Seebohm,” added by a 
later and greatly inferior hand—let it be remembered that the details 
have been filled in from full parochial records which date back, without 
a single year’s break, to 1750, and that its very likeness should but 
prove the trustworthiness of the delineation. 

But we must not go too fast. The latger of the two villages, 
containing 492 acres, is always designated in the old writings as a 
‘“‘ parish,” the smaller, containing 444 acres, is only a ‘‘ township,”’ 
i.c., the former is an ecclesiastical as well as a civil division of the 
Hundred or Wapentake to which it belongs, while the latter is civil 
only. The smaller township, however, is in some respects the more 
interesting, since we have here the fragments of an Early English 
Village Community, a bit of local history marking the transition period 
from open field farming to the final extinction of the common pasture 
and arable field system, and the breaking up of the co-partnery. In 
the larger parish a private Act of Parliament enclosed the open arable 
fields, the common pasture, and the meadows, in the year 1750. Only 
faint traces are left of the process, but by reference to subsequent 
parochial history we shall be enabled to throw some light on the 
subject, as well as illuminate one or two obscure points in reference 
to the village land of the township; whilst in both we shall meet 
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— 


with abundant illustrations of how each parish kept and hired out its 
n ‘poor,’ made its roads, and paid its dues to Church and State. 
Among the first entries in the “ town’s book ”’ are the following: — 

The sosments (assessments) for the year 1750. f-e ¢€ 


for £139 Ios. od. at 5$d. pr. pound 3 3 11% 
for 61 Cowgaits, at 24d. pr. pound o 12 8} 
for 26 Oxgorges, at 12d. pr. pound 1 6 0 
Mr. Dogg land o o 1 


Recd. for the bullgrasses and the swaith in’ 
meadows ... 2 6 
Now let us turn to the disburscallll side af the nosis accounts of 
the then Deputy-Constable, and set them against the levy. 


DISBURSMENTS FOR THE TOWN. ee 
pd. griping 34 acors, at 2$d. per acor Ps we 
pd. the dyke at the bottom of the field 0 2 0 
pd. for an abstract ... is cad 0 2 0 
pd. the water sewars money o 8 Io 
pd. Widow—14 hund. of Coals 0 9 4 
pd. Passangars o I Oo 
pd. pinfold ; gate mending 
pd. the Constable accounts 
pd. for a new book ... o 2 6 

3 

DISBURSMENTS FOR THE PASTUR. 
pd. for the bullgrasses dy ‘ke a 

Io acors at 8d. per aco: o0 6 8 
R— V— half a day.. 0 0 9 
Poost at the drain .. 0 0 4 
Rales at the drain ... 0 0 4 
Nails at the drain 0 0 2 
Pails at the pastur gate... 0 0 4 
Mending the lock at the pastur gate 0 0 4 
Spent when getting watter 

OII 5 

DISBURSMENTS FOR Birp TENTING. 

Paid T— W — for 4 weeks 012 0 
T— T— bill for powdar and shot. ine ii o7 7 
H— B— bill for powdar and shot 2 8 
Paid T— R— for ye gun ... 


And not to be tedious, a few selections from after years (1751— 
1800) will put the reader in a better position to read between the lines. 


For the present, I shall reserve the payment in kind to the “ poor’s 
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widow. It will at once be noticed that the parish accounts were 
divided under three heads—a distinction, however, that is not always 
preserved in later years. The following items will come under the 
heading of ‘‘disbursments for the town,” and concern the village 
open arable fields: ‘‘ For the land tax dublicate (3s.); for gathering 
65 loads of stones in field at 14d. per load (£3 15s. 10d.) ; paid fora 
fox (1s.); for griping 65 acres at 3d. per acre (16s. 3d.) ; 8 loads of 
stones for a tunnel in the field and leading them (19s. 8d.) ; for laying 
the tunnel and wheeling earth on it, and 4 steps and 2 rails 
(4s. 6d.); to 4 acres of dyching and g yards at 12d. in the field 
(4s. 3d.) ; pd. the blacksmith for repareing the Towns plow (3s.) ; paid 
J— S— for rampering in the field (19s.); for a day’s work (from 
Is. 6d. to 3s.) ” 

We are now in a better position, though the items of parochial 
accounts are but meagre as compared with those having reference to 
the common pasture, with the help of sundry notes made by the 
deputy-constable for the time being and a little outside assistance, to 
understand the meaning of the assessment of 1750, upon which the 
levy for parish expenses was laid. It is at once manifest that the 
disbursements for bird “tenting,” or tending, or scaring, were 
expenses incurred on account of the arable fields, and to this depart- 
ment payments for sparrows are often added. 

A high authority has told us that ‘‘ to be lord of a manor is to be 
the lord of a secular ruin, in which he that knows the secret of the 
crabbed spell-book may call up the ghosts of a vanished order of the 
world.”’ But the special feature in the instance before us appears to 
be the almost entire absence of any sign or connection with the lord of 
the manor or with the manor at all; while at each and every point 
Mr. Seebohm finds the manor, in these old parochial records we find the 
community. There is, however, great care needed how we tread the 
ways of the survival of this English village community, so littie is certain, 
firm ground so difficult to reach. But that we have here an example 
of co-operative ploughing of the open arable fields is certain, and we 
_are able also to fix the size of the arable land, as separate from the 
common pasture. How much is an oxgang, used as an old English 
land measure? The answers given to the inquirer are manifold. A 
standard English dictionary informs us that it consists of “‘as much 
land as an ox could plough in a year.” Again, we are told that an 
Oxgang contains as much land as an ox can plough in a season—an 
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area varying from 8 to 24 acres. But the objection that one single 
ox can plough anything is obvious. We have to start from the 
quantity of land which a plough-team can cultivate in a season— 
this must be the unit. In other words, we have to start from the 
‘‘ carucate ’’—the land of a plough-team*—which may be anything from 
80 to 200 acres. And the actual measure of a ‘“‘carucate”’ in this 
particular locality we are able to give with exactness. On the occasion of 
the enclosure of the common lands in the year 1806 and the consequent 
extinction of the open field system, we are given the 26 oxgangs in 
statute acres. The number of acres under cultivation by the 
community was 194, and that this was the amount of one plough- 
team land is certain from the fact that mention is made of only one 
“towns plow.” This would make each oxgang (an eighth part of a 
‘“‘ carucate”’) to consist, on an average, of eight acres. Mr. Seebohm 
mentions that a carucate was an old unit of assessment, but it is 
evident that for parochial rates or levies it would be useless, except 
one tenant occupied the whole of the land, hence we find the oxgang used 
as the unit of local rating or levying from earliest times down to 1800. 
That the one plough-team land should fall a little short of the 208 
acres full measurement is easily accounted for. The land was good 
land—the richest corn-growing in the country, and situate at the end 
of the Belvoir Vale—but very heavy and difficult to work. The team 
would consist of at least eight oxen, and on such land probably more. 
The fields were three in number, to fit into the three-course or trinity 
system, a triennial succession of wheat; barley, oats, or beans; and 
fallow. And in order that each holder might secure a due succession 
of crops, and not have his portion of land all fallow one year, the three 
large open fields were subdivided into long narrow strips, with green 
turf balks between, of about an acre each; while each member of the 
co-partnery brought to the “towns plow” one or more oxen, accord- 
ing to the amount of land covered by his strips. From 1750 down 
to the time of the enclosure, the 26 oxgangs, or 194 acres, comprising 
the far, the middle, and the home fields, were held by three partners. 
One cultivated (in round numbers) 100 acres; the second, 83 acres ; 
and the third, only 9 acres—nearly equally distributed over three 
fields of from 58 to 70 acreseach. I have already stated that the little 
village was no more than a civil township; and, curiously enough, it 
was, and is, ecclesiastically attached to two separate neighbouring 


* Seebohm, p. 40. 
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parishes ; towards the church of one it paid, in 1763, at the assessment 
value of sixteen oxgangs at {4 per oxgang, and towards the church of 
the other, eight oxgangs. 

The feature, however, that I desire to emphasise is the common or 
co-operative nature of the farming, towards the cost of which the 
whole community contributed, but left it to each partner to find 
his or her portion of the plough-team, together with seed and any 
further labour done by horses and oxen. We find, for example, that 
the town paid for the griping, or keeping open, of the surface cross- 
drain running through the fields, at a charge of sometimes 24$d. per 
acre, sometimes of 3d. per acre. Here we have to bear in mind that 
in this part of rural England the acre was used as a lineal measure till 
within the last seventy years, when it was superseded by the more 
modern chain. Further, that according to the testimony of a number of 
old people, both farmers and labourers, the lineal acre was not 22 yards, 
equal to the chain, but was originally 26 yards, though it came down 
to 24 yards at a later date. I am altogether at a loss to account for 
this, but there can be no question that it was so. The same measure~ 
ment occurs in connection with the repair or making of the roads, ‘and 
I have spoken to an old roadman who used to do his piece-work by the 
acre of 26 yards. The town also possessed a village plough and paid 
for repairs; while scattered throughout the accounts are payments for 
a day’s or a week’s work in the common arable fields at the average 
rate of 1s. 6d. per diem, and the “ bird-tenting”’ at a weekly wage of 
from 2s. 6d. to 5s. ‘* Leading ”’ is the district term for carting. 

It is when we come to the affairs of the common pasture—of 
the 61 cowgaits—and to the keeping of the “‘ poor,” that we obtain 
a better idea of the measure of parochial self-government a hundred 
years ago. And first we notice the correct spelling, according to 
derivation, of “‘ gait,” and not “‘ gate’’; the term “ gait,” supposed to 
be of Scandinavian origin, being identical in meaning with the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘‘run” of the South. It is not easy to fix the size of these 
“* gaits,” since at the date of the enclosure they disappear altogether ; 
or rather all but three of them, with an acre and a half of *‘ mow” 
attached to each. But the custom of the countrv gives the size at one 
andahalf acres. And in rural England law “ may come and ‘law’ may 
go,” but, unless violently arrested, custom may “go on for ever.”” We 
have the sums spent at the hiring of the shepherd, and of the “ noter ” 


—the ‘‘minder”’ of Wiltshire. Each occupier of house or cottage 
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had the right of common pasturage, according to his rating. A 
portion of the common pasture—it still preserves the name—was 
closed from December till the first of May, but there is no evidence 
that any of it was laid up for mowing. There is an account of the 
building of a new pinfold—the pound of other districts ; the payment of 
earnest money; mention is made of labourers receiving “‘ sustenance 
wages.”” A glimpse, perhaps, of the principle of the “living” wage, 
which was then the law of the land. Repairs are executed every year, 
requiring the frequent employment of the village carpenter; there is 
the annual expenditure on rails, posts, nails and “ braggs”’ (brads) 
the cutting of dams, new gates or new “‘ swords” to old gates, the 
repairing of bridges and the pinfold, the mowing of thistles and of 
‘ bull-grasses, the breaking the manure in the pasture and meadow, 
the payments for mole and rat-catchers. The position of the 
pasture is marked by the item for “casting ye earth out of the river 
in the pasture,”’ and the payment of water sewers money. Both these 
annual requirements were on account of two streams, the brook and the 
winter-beck, running into the Trent, a navigable river. I only mention 
this because it was then a parish payment, whereas the individual 
occupiers of the ancient common fields now make the payment. We 
find a bill for ‘‘ fencing at the pasture watering-place,”’ and a charge 
of {2 6s. 3d. for a new “pen in the pasture.” This last item of 
parochial accounts goes to show that such a building—we have also 
another charge for ‘‘ making a bank over the cow pen ”’—was allowed 
in the pasture for putting up the cows; a building forbidden under the 
Allotments Act of 1887. The “ bank” was doubtless a mud roof on 
the top of ‘ kids,” the latter being the local term for small thorns or 
kindling. Besides the employment of carpenter, shepherd, and 
‘“‘noter,’”’ what we should designate as day labour is from time to 
time called in. Mention is made of paying ‘“‘three men for six days 
work in ye pasture filling rinks at 16d. (£1 4s. od.)” I cannot quite 
explain this process, because I am by no means certain what the 
term ‘‘rink” in this connection means. And I may say here that 
most of the terms in use have so utterly died out that even the old 
people who have lived in the neighbourhood all their lives, and their 
fathers before them, shake their heads when questioned. 

It must not be supposed that we have exhausted the items of 
annual expenditure. The disbursements for 1750 are small indeed 
compared with later years, when they rise in some instances to between 
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£20 and £30 and in one year to over £48. This last heavy charge 
on the village was incurred in the first year of the century, and was 
largely caused not only by payments made for poor-law purposes, but 
by the completion of the road. Up till this date the market town, 
eight miles distant, could only be reached by means of open tracts 
made by cart and waggon wheels. But both “ highways” and 
“poor ”’ will be better dealt with as affecting the self-government of 
both the villages under consideration. 

I am at a loss to account for the 1s. yearly payment “‘ paid tothe 
pasingers (1751)”’; it ceases to appear after the year 1762. But the 
payment of militia money and ‘“‘a man for the navy ”’ is not difficult of 
interpretation. The town frequently paid fines for not sending a man 
of their own, and, at the same time, had to find a substitute. The 
assessment of “‘ Mr. Dogg land ” at 1$d. must not be overlooked. It is 
the only direct reference there is to the manor. It reappears later 
on in the accounts as a payment of 7s. for “a bit of land in the 
pasture’; the payment itself is sometimes made now to one person 
now to another, but the secret is out when we come to the special 
assessment made by a surveyor at the time of the enclosure, when we 
find the charge is for a “‘ manor allotment,” and learn that it was for a 
strip belonging to the lord of the manor which, as was often the case, 
was mixed up with the common land. 

It will have been observed that the term overseer nowhere occurs, 
but that the parish officer, who does the business and keeps the books, 
is the deputy-constable. This will explain the one yearly payment, 
besides that for land tax and that for window-tax, going out of the 
township ‘“‘ to the constable’s accounts; ” a reference to the constable 
of the hundred, or, as it was called in the Midlands, wapentake, to 
whom, as afterwards to the county rate, the deputy or petty constable 
of the township or parish had to pay certain sums, just as the 
revived parish council might do to the about to be created district 
councils. The deputy-constable was not replaced by overseers till the 
abolition of the office, by law, in 1869. And in the light of an amended 
clause of the Parish Councils Bill, it is worth a passing notice that, 
for six years during the period under observation, the deputy-constable 
was a woman, and that for more years than these the amounts 
were audited by another woman, before being “allowed by us 
inhabitants.” 

We gather from a later document, in the form of an award of rent- 
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charge in lieu of tithes, that in the larger parish of 492 acres there 
were, up to 1750, one hundred and twenty-seven acres of open arable 
fields which paid tithe, besides common pasture and meadow. Also 
that up to the year 1856 there were two tenements and yards in the 
middle of a field, near the church; the property of the overseers, holding 
for the parish. These were the “‘ poor’s cottages ” of the village; there 
were also two more in the smaller township. They were furnished by 
the parish authorities, and allotted to old men, widows, or an old 
couple. It was the then mode of dealing with the impecunious old age 
question. Grants of coal, and strikes of barley for bread were regularly 
made. But readers will be interested in learning how one of these poor- 
houses was furnished. The deputy-constable for 1771 gives us an 
inventory of the household goods in the use of one Widdow Renalds. 
(I have not preserved the sometimes unique spelling) : 


Half-a-dozen of black chairs. A pewter tankard and 6 spoons. 
Two old great chairs. Bed and bedding, &c. 

One table. A pair of bellows and salt box. 

A little pot and a pan. A pair of pot-hooks and tongs. 
A warming pan. A little looking glass. 
Half-a-dozen of good trenchers. A wool wheeland jersey wheeland 
Half-a-dozen of pot plates. tow-wheel and reel. 

A box and a cubboard. Two hay forks and a rake, and 
A frying pan and lazyback. wash tub and a kit. 


Some of these articles may. require a little elucidation. The 
wooden trenchers were doubtless highly prized in comparison with the 
pot or earthenware plates. Cobbettin his ‘‘ Cottage Economy ”’ (1822), 
writes: ‘‘ The plates, dishes, mugs, and things of that kind, should be 
of pewter, or even of wood. Anything is better than crockeryware.” 
Those were the days of rush-lights, and taxed candles, as Cobbett 
again writes, were not “much used in English labourers’ dwellings 
in times when they had meat dinnersand Sunday coats.” A lazyback 
was a kind of ring frame suspended from the pot-hook on which to 
set the frying-pan over the fire. The wool wheel was for spinning 
coarse and the jersey wheel fine yarn. This good old lady supplied 
yarn for her son’s coat, which coat he wore forty-eight years, and then 
turned it. 

I do not suppose the poor widow could read, but there were people 
in the little village who could do so besides the deputy-constable. I 
have before me a few specimens of the village books—*‘ God’s Wonders 
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in the Great Deep” (1734); some “ Entertaining Histories (price only 
one shilling each, adorned with cuts), written for the Improvement of the 
British Youth of both Sexes.” Here area few of them with some others 
thrown in:—Life and Heroick Actions of the King of Prussia; Dangerous 
Voyage Round the World, by Lord George Arson ; Entertaining History 
of Kouli Khan; Life of King William III., with the History of the 
Glorious Revolution, and of the Plots formed by the Papists for his 
Destruction ; Life of Alexander Pope, Esq.; with the Secret History of 
Himself, and the Noble Lords his Patrons; Royal Assassins; and 
Complete History of England by Way of Abstract. It must be 
allowed that the choice is abundant, and the subjects varied. 

Orphan children were boarded out. We have an agreement that 
one ‘“ Elizabeth Parker is .ta live with W M till she be 
fourteen years of age, and that the said W M is to have Is. a 
week for board, and to be allowed for all her clothes, and it is allowed 
that if she be ill for a long time, it is to be allowed by the parish.” 
This child must have cost the parish a considerable sum, since year 
after year numerous items appear in the way of clothes as well as board. 
Some of the items are of interest, such as ‘‘1 yd. of linen for a 
gownbody—1tos.; one “ hanchar’’—7d.; paid tailor for covering her stays 
—3s. 2d.; for her clothes making—2s. | was this sweating ?} ; for hat and 
strings—ts. 8d.; 6 yards of tammy—6s. od. ; a pair of shoes and pattins, 
2s. 10d." The parish doctor appears to have been far better paid than 
he is now under the Union system. Coals with “ leading,” or carting, 
came to from 16s. to {1 per ton; considerably more than they were 
oefore the coal lock-out of this year. A number of old men and women 
received from Is. to 3s. per week, besides fuel, barley (for bread,) and often 
house rent. It should have been noted that the parish officer who keeps 
the books and makes the payments is both deputy-constable and overseer 
of the poor. The poor-house is repaired and thatched, and the occupants 
are provided with wood, coal, barley (by the strike), and doctor. A 
number of men were employed on the roads, and occasionally, but not 
often, the ‘‘ poor” —+.¢., the unemployed—were hired out. For a long 
time the main duties of the roadmen consisted of “ throwing up” and 
“ pulling in” the ruts of the lanes. The word “ pulling”’ still survives as 
used for the gathering of apples and other fruits. 

The accounts of making permanent highways are full and curious. 
They were made at so much the acre, that is, so much for every twenty- 
six yards. Wecontinually meet with such expressions as so many load 
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of ‘‘kids’”—thorns for a foundation on the clay—and ‘‘rampering.”’ 
This latter term was the making of a solid stone road or a“‘ramper,”’ and 
to this daythe Great North Road between Grantham and York is locally 
known as the “‘ramper,” having been for ages the only solid stone road 
of the neighbourhood, the only public highway dignified by that name. 
A steady war appears to have been made against foxes, a reward of 
a shilling being paid for every animal brought to the deputy-constable 
or overseer. To-day, no man dare lift so much as a finger at one. 
The churchwarden’s accounts were always kept separately, and 
besides charges for bread and wine four times a year and other usual 
disbursements, contain an annual fee to the House of Correction and 
Pentecost offerings to the Chapter of Southwell. A letter from the 
House of Commons cost 8d., while one from the Archbishop of York 
—in whose diocese the parish was situate—cost a halfpenny more. 
Charities are now non-existent; but in one of the ecclesiastical 
parishes to which half of the civil township has been assigned, there 
still remains a stone fixed in the church wall, with the legend—‘ The 
poor have 26s. yearly from the bequest of E S ,in 1725.” All 
trace of the money has been lost, and the land that provided it long sold. 
It only remains to add that the probable population of the two, 
villages together was from 150 to 200. It is now 51. The poor-houses 
have long ago disappeared. The lord of the manor long ago pulled 
down half the cottages and more, lest the poor should become 
chargeable. The old church fell into ruins and was used as a sheep-pen. 
For over forty years there was no church, no churchwardens, only a 
pluralist, absentee rector. The common fields of pasture, meadow, and 
arable land disappeared in 1750 and in 1806, being added to great 
estates; in the one case not a square yard. was reserved to the 
parishioners; in the other there are still three cowgaits attached to three 
several cottages; but one of these has been taken by the 
leading tenant farmer, who runs his own cow in the cowgait. Ail 
interest in parish affairs is dead, for nothing is now left of self- 
government, save the roads and the fragment of the sewers-money. 
The average attendance at Easter Vestry is two. Much of the land 
is labour starved, and far from clean. Save the two cowgaits, allotments 
there are none. What a Parish Council for the four villages in the 
immediate neighbourhood, of just the requisite 200 population, will 
do remains to be seen. Let the last note struck be one of hope. We 
have a most excellent school. J. FROME WILKINSON. 


A LUCKY SIXPENCE. 


oe ID you ring, m’m ?”’ 
Where are my walking shoes 


Mrs. Baily stood before her mirror with upraised bare arms, pinning 
on her hat before putting on the bodice of her dress,—in the amazing 
fashion of womankind. She would have been pretty, in spite of a 
somewhat faded, nervous look, but for the settled discontent that 
had hardened about her mouth. She might have been twenty-seven 
with ill-health, or thirty-seven with ill-temper. 

The childish pink-frocked maid in the doorway would have 
described herself as eighteen and ‘‘a general.’’ She did not look either. 
A gentle little girl, easily led, you would have said, and you might have 
wondered at the severity with which her mistress reminded her that the 
shoes had not been blacked. : 

The child came into the room and stooped down to bring out 
the shoes from under the last shelf in the cupboard. She had not 
spoken, but sent dumb looks of apology towards her mistress. 

‘‘ Hold this,”” commanded the lady, giving her the bodice, and 
turning to thrust her arms in the sleeves. ‘‘ It’s outrageous. You are 
quite the idlest person I ever had in the house. Don't you know 
what your duties are yet ?”’ 

“* Y—yes’m but you hav’n’t been out walking for so long—I 
thought 

‘“‘'You’ve no business to think. What were you doing when I rang?”’ 

‘“ Brushing the master’s clothes.”’ 

‘‘H’m! Hurry with those shoes now and don’t forget them again.” 
She opened a drawer and selected a handkerchief. ‘‘Oh, Hester,” 
she called as the maid hurried out, “‘ don’t forget the buttons in your 
master’s white waistcoat.” 

“‘No’m, that’s done,” the girl said, looking back an instant. 

‘‘H’m!” again muttered the lady to herself, ‘‘ They never forget 
anything a man tells them.” 
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A few minutes later, the maid watched the mistress go down the 
little paved walk to the gate and disappear. Hester came slowly and 
warily out to the front door, looked steadily after her mistress, and 
then, with a quick childish motion, turned and flew like a tropical pink 
bird into the adjoining house. The front door here was open too, and 
a postman was demanding from a sturdy middle-aged servant the 
excess postage on a foreign letter. The two women nodded. 

“‘Can I come in for a bit ?”’ 

“Yes; don’t make a noise, she’s asleep.”’ 

The postman went off with his coppers and the door closed. 

“I’m just ‘avin’ my tea; ‘ave you ‘ad yours?” She led the way 
to the kitchen. 

‘““No, Mrs. Baily’s gone out, an’ ’nless she’s home I don’t get tea.” 

“Why don’t you tyke it? You're entitled to tea,” said the sturdy 
woman, as who should say, “‘ Britons never will be slaves! ”’ 

“* Hav’n’t I told you she locks everything up ?” 

‘Tea too?” 

Everything!” 

The redoubtable Sarah grunted. She was getting down another 
cup and saucer from the dresser. 

“*She’s awful cross again to-day,” the girl went on, watching the 
preparation of her cup of tea with a healthy interest. 

‘* Why do y’ stay ?” 

“Got no other place to go to.”’ 

“Go to Mrs. Airlie’s office and register.” 

“Yes, I thought o’ that a long time ago, when Mrs. Baily kept 
saying she couldn’t pay me my wages till next month; but she said 
if I went away I’d lose my money and she wouldn’t give me a 
character.”’ 

‘“‘No character!’ Sarah burst out, with the red on her cheek- 
bones deepening. ‘“’Av'n’t you slaved for ’er for five months, 
an’ ’alf starved ?” 

** Well you see I hav’n’t exactly starved, and I have broke some 
things, and I forgot to do her boots to-day.” 

** You're a fool.”” Sarah sipped her tea noisily. ‘‘ There’s more 
bread—go on. If you'd lived out before you wouldn’t stand all you 
do. I wouldn’t. Pretty kind of people not to pay their servants.”’ 

“Oh it ain’t Ais fault. He gives her the money and she buys 
things with it. Our charlady complained to the master last week, and 
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he said he thought she was paid regular, and he give her two weeks’ 
wages on the spot.” 

** Why don’t you go to him too ?”’ 

“Oh!” said Hester, looking shocked and drawing the back of her 
hand across her mouth, ‘‘ I wouldn’t like to. I—I don’t think he’s 
got much money.” | 

“* Course ’e ’asn’t, or ’e wouldn’t live in one o’ these mangy little 
‘ouses. Neither ’as my lydy, but she pays ’er honest debts.”’ 

“* How is she?” 

** Just the syme; the nurse is always ’ere now. She'll never leave 
‘er bed in my opinion.” Sarah seemed to regard the situation 
with philosophic cheer. She was a hard-featured, not ill-looking 
woman, of the kind called “‘ highly respectable’’—she wore her cap and 
apron with a stolid dignity that became her. If her voice was hard 
and shrill, and her manner forbidding, it was no sign that she was 
incapable of very real kindness. She had espoused the cause of “‘ the 
little fool” next door, from the day she saw her ineffectually scouring 
Mrs. Baily’s brass knocker with polishing paste and tears. 

It was a knocker that was seldom lifted by any hand but the 
postman’s, or an irate tradesman’s with a bill. This little row of 
toy houses (part of whose address read Regent’s Park, for some 
non-geographical reason) seemed the chosen haunt of the unworldly, 
the exclusive. Hester’s opinion was that everybody in the row 
had ‘‘seen better times,” like her own mistress. No doubt they 
too had a crest on their fragments of plate, and perhaps gold egg- 
spoons too, and maybe even a diamond brooch in a blue satin case, 
put away in a box that locked. Hester thought at first that when 
the rude butcher was not paid it was because of a kind of splendid 
scorn for her inferiors, which marked Mrs. Baily for the great lady 
that she evidently was. It couldn’t be that she was poor! Why, 
there was the dazzling brooch upstairs, and the gold spoons below. 
No, she clearly wanted to punish the butcher for his bad manners. 
It was not until Hester overheard Mr. Baily say to her mistress that 
they'd have bailiffs in the house next month “ if the luck didn’t turn,” 
that she felt that in ready cash, at least, the Bailys were not so 
rich after all. It was after breakfast that same day that Hester, 
carrying out the tray, tripped on the rug and fell to the floor. By a 
kind of miracle, nothing was broken but a cup handle ; but Mrs. Baily’s 
wrath at ‘‘such clumsiness” knew no bounds. She threw down her 
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novel with an exclamation of nervous rage, and for fully an hour made 
the little servant’s life as intolerable as only a woman can. Hester 
escaped at last from “ tidying-up”” and bed-making to the comparative 
peace of the doorstep, and watered the little brass fittings with her 
tears. Sarah, a few feet away, was “‘ doing steps.” 

‘‘ What’s the matter?” she said, glancing through the iron railing 
that separated the two front entrances. Hester turned with a start. 

“Oh, good mornin’. I—I ” she began to cry again. 

‘‘What ’a they done to yer?’ demanded Sarah, pausing in her 
vigorous work. 

** Nothin’—it’s me. I’ve broke a—oh, dear!’ with another sob— 
cup handle. She’s awful angry.” 

“* Nothin’ but a cup ’andle ?” 

** Well, there’s tea spilt on the rug too!” 

“‘Law! tea don’t ’urt a carpet. Tell ‘er plenty o’ folks spring 
cleans with tea—brings up the pattern!” But Hester seemed to 
get little comfort from the suggestion. She wiped her eyes on the 
corner of her apron; they filled again—the big round tears, 
catching the sunshine, ran over her pink cheeks like swift drops 
of quicksilver. 

“Oh!” she burst out suddenly, “I know!—lI’ll buy her a new 
cup. Will they be more ’n sixpence?” She thrust her stained little 
fingers down the neck of her dress, and pulled up a narrow piece of 
tape that had a sixpence dangling on it locket-wise. ‘‘He gave it to 
me,” she said, coming closer to the iron railing. ‘‘I don’t want to 
spend it. Will you keep it for me, and lend me a common sixpence 
till I get my wages?” She held the string with its swinging pendant 
over the railing. Sarah got up off her knees. 

Who gave it you ?”’ 

“* Why he did, Mr. Baily.” 

What for ?” 

“Oh, it was a long time ago—nearly four months. Mrs. Baily 
was awful angry because I'd burnt the omelette, and she—she said 
things. I cried, an’ I was goin’ away, but master came into the kitchen 
for to burn some papers, an’ he spoke very kind an’ gave me a lucky 
sixpence with a hole in it.”” She looked lovingly across at the coin, 
now in Sarah’s big red hands. ‘‘ Have you got a common sixpence?”’ 
she added. 

“Don’t you go and myke a fool o’ yourself, buyin’ cups, when you 
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ain’t got your wyges,” said Sarah. ‘‘ Keep your sixpence for some- 
thing else, an’ I’ll chynge it for you if you like.”” She handed it back. 
Hester’s face fell. 

won't do it now ?”’ she said. 

“No, I ain’t goin’ to encourage such foolishness.” Sarah fell to 
again, and rasped and grated horribly with the sandstone. Hester 
put the string over her head and tucked it down her neck. She 
finished rubbing up the bell and knocker, and gathered up her little 
discoloured rags. 

“* You'd better come and ‘av tea with me to-dye,” said Sarah, with 
a kind of ungracious bluntness that made any verbal kindness of hers 
sound curiously like an attack. 

** Oh, I'd like to,” said Hester, with the door-knob in her hand, 
and dropping her voice, ‘“‘ She’s goin’ out to-day. She ain’t been out 
to tea three times since I come.” 

It was so the friendship began. Sarah was soon aware that the 
principles of good and evil were personified to Hester as Mr. and Mrs. 
Baily. 

“I’m sorry for him. Think of him havin’ such a wife,’ Hester said» 
on one occasion. 

I daresyeit’ssixo’ onean’ alf-dozeno’ t’other,” responded Sarah. 

‘“* Indeed it isn’t,” Hester said, with her brown eyes shining; “ he’s 
awful good to her, to everybody.” 

What’s ’e do for ’is livin’ ?”’ 

“ He’s in a stockbroker’s office, and he’s been very rich, but he’s 
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always losin’. 

“‘H’m! What does she do all dye?” 

** Lies on a sofa and reads books, French books. She knows a lot, 
that’s one thing,” she added meditatively. 

If Hester’s life was in some respects hard, it was in many ways a 
rich and varied joy. Did not Mr. Baily say a kind word to her every 
now and then? Did she not have his “ Thank you, Hester!” for a 
thousand little Services ? Did she not, in her own mind, do everything 
“for him’’—from whitening the steps that he must tread on to 
making the coffee that he had praised? Did she not have the right to 
touch the things he had used, to sew on his buttons, to brush and 
fold his clothes, to lay out the clean things carefully in an even, symme- 
trical row, and put a splendid shine on his small narrow shoes! To 
Hester everything about this gentleman was bewilderingly fine, and 
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full of a vague suggestion of elegance. Even after that terrible hint 
about the bailiffs he used ‘‘O dee Colone” in his bath. 

‘“‘ That was because he was a gentleman; he couldn’t get on with- 
out that,” Hester explained to herself. She had improved marvellously 
in her cooking; but it was not for her mistress’s sake that she had at 
last learned to make a savoury, and could bring in ‘the best coffee 
this side of Paris,”” when Mr. Baily lit his cigarette after dinner. 

When he had said that about Paris, Hester felt that life was indeed 
worth living. She had a swift sense of being herself travelled, experi- 
enced, expert. As she was clearing away the breakfast things that 
morning, she lifted Mr. Baily’s cup to her lips and slowly sipped the 
spoonful of coffee and sugar at the bottom. She put the cup down 
with a smile. “It’s like that in Paris,” she said in a whisper, like one 
who indulges in a delightful remembrance. 

Mrs. Baily had come home from her “tea” in the rain, with a pain 
in her head and a worse one in her temper. The shiny walking-shoes 
were muddied and soaked through. There was no danger of Hester’s 
forgetting to clean them this time, they had to be put by the kitchen 
fire to dry. When the master came home there was a scene. Through 
the thin partition between the dining-room and the sitting-room, Hester, 
setting the dinner table, could hear, when stress of feeling raised their 
voices, angry accusations from the mistress and more or less indignant 
denials from the master. It was not the first time Hester had been 
made conscious that all her mistress’s irritability was not exhausted on 
her servantfand this fact made the unspoken bond between her master 
and herself still stronger. She might not only adore him, but suffer 
with him too. Mr. Baily came in to dinner alone, telling Hester gravely 
to make some tea and take it up to her mistress, who had gone to bed 
with a headache. The little tray was prepared while Mr. Baily was 
eating his fish, and when Hester came in later with the joint she saw 
with joy that the cloud had gone from the master’s face. She observed, 
too, that he was not drinking the Australian claret, but that he had 
opened a bottle labelled Cognac. Thedinner was a success. Evidently 
the master was pleased ; he slighted nothing, and he looked in the best 
of tempers. She brought in a caramel pudding; she brought the brie 
and biscuits, and lastly she brought the coffee. The master had lit a 
cigar this evening, and Hester watched furtively the gleam of the ring 
on the thin brown hand, as he lifted his cup to inhale the aroma of the 
coffee through the smoke. 
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‘Very good,” he said, smiling at her, “‘Don’t take away the 
brandy.”’ She replaced the bottle, he puffed away at his cigar. She went 
to the hideous little mantelpiece and brought a small china ash-tray, 
and made room for it between the centre-dish of antiquated fruit that 
no one ever ate and the new brandy bottle. He was sipping his coffee 
again. He put down the cup and looked at her. Suddenly the little 
maid flushed to the tips of her ears. She looked away. His eyes 
seemed to burn through her, she felt them whether she met them or 
not. ‘‘Come here,” he said softly. She moved towards him on the 
air. You’re a good little girl,” he said, with his hand on her plump 
shoulder, and he looked at her so strangely that Hester’s brown eyes 
grew misty, but her irregular little white teeth were gleaming through 
a smile. ‘‘Why, you mustn’t cry, you know,” he said, turning her 
face towards him with his hand under her chin. Her mouth was very 
pretty, very appealing, very near. He kissed her. The bell sounded 
upstairs. Hester flew down to the kitchen with the ready feminine 
instinct to insure a moment to herself. Mr. Baily sat and smoked 
imperturbably. 

For the next few weeks, Hester lived in a cloud of glory. ‘* He 
kissed me, he loves me!” sang all day long in her heart. There was 
‘‘an understanding ”’ between them. If his eyes rested on her for the 
veriest instant, he spoke volumes, and her heart leaped and fluttered 
before their splendid eloquence. The sound of his voice made the 
blood sing in her veins, and the mingled smell of Russia-leather, 
tobacco, and eau-de-Cologne clinging about the clothes she brushed, 
made her head reel with a kind of sick, luxurious joy. There were 
times in the night when she would awake with a start and say, “‘ It 
never happened! Why, he’s a gentleman, he couldn’t have kissed me. 
Oh, dear, oh dear! Did I dream it, or am I losing my wits?” Then 
would come the comfortable day, and as soon as she saw his face again 
she knew it was true. He had kissed her, kissed her, kissed her! and 
life was wonderful. About a week after the memorable evening of Mrs. 
Baily’s headache, the master met her in the passage one day at dusk, 
and pressed her hand. He was going on, but she, with a sudden 
impulse, tightened her fingers about his, and lifted his hand to her 
lips ; then like a shadow she flitted before him and disappeared. 

Hester saw very little of Sarah during these days, and even went the 
length of declining more than once to come over for a cup of tea. 
The very centre and innermost heart of life was in the little Baily 
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house; why should she voluntarily waste a moment in duller places ? 
Even if she sat alone in the tiny kitchen, she could study the cookery 
book and find new dishes for him, fresh compounds of eggs and milk 
and adoration. She could sit by the fire and dream, and at any 
moment the jingling of the bell might summon her to Paradise—for 
Mr. Baily had taken to coming home to tea, and kept Hester ecstati- 
cally busy bringing hot water and “‘more toast.’’ The change in 
Hester did not escape Sarah’s sharp eyes. She had an uncomfortable 
habit of questioning that alone would have kept the girl away. 

Mrs. Baily had developed a persistent cough since the day she 
caught the memorable cold, and was more languid and irritable than 
ever. She was “ awful” to her husband, Hester thought, and he 
nothing less than an angel of forbearance. Here he was trying to 
devise some little change for her, and in spite of ‘‘ hard times’ was 
actually insisting she should go to Torquay for a few days. Ah, how 
good he was! Mrs. Baily didn’t seem to care much about going 
away alone, but he arranged everything, and his active solicitude for 
her health seemed to soothe and placate her. Hester looked on at 
his newly-developed tenderness for his wife with a kind of vague 
complicated jeAlousy and admiration. What was it like to be the wife 
of such a man? Oh happy, happy Mrs. Baily ! 

She packed her mistress’s black silk dinner dress and best frilled 
petticoats with full appreciation of their splendour, and cut her 
luncheon sandwiches beautifully thin. 

‘‘ The master and I will be alone,” she said to herself with a sharp 
thrill at her heart. ‘‘ Alone with.the master! Oh-h!” The knife had 
slipped and cut her finger, the blood gushed out over the half-cut slice, 
and the new bread soaked it up like a sponge. She went to the 
cupboard to find a bit of rag to tie up the wound, and Mrs. Baily’s 
bell rang. She wound the strip of cotton round and round as she ran 
upstairs. Mrs. Baily was putting on her travelling dress. 

my luncheon ready ?”’ 

** All but a couple more sandwiches,” said Hester. 

‘* Well, make haste, Mr. Baily is waiting, and—oh, Hester,” as she 
was going “‘ he won’t be home to dinner to-night—he will dine at the 
club.”’ 

*‘ Yes’m.”” The maid turned away with a rather miserable little 
face. 

‘‘ Hold my bodice ; what’s the matter?” said her mistress. 
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Nothing.” 

‘“* Yes, something is the matter; what is it?’’ Her keen eyes fell 
upon the stained rag about Hester’s finger. ‘‘Oh, have you cut 
yourself ? ”’ 

‘“* Yes’m.” Hester looked down at her finger. Her brows were 
contracted as if in pain. 

‘“You shouldn’t be so clumsy; now run and bring up the sand- 
wiches.”’ 

As Hester went downstairs she heard Mr. Baily whistling in the 
dining-room. Did he hear her step that he came tothe door? He 
beckoned her in, 

‘“‘ Better get a chicken for to-night,”” he whispered, and put a half- 
sovereign in her hand. 

‘But are you coming home to dinner?” she said with very wide 
eyes. 

‘“ Sh!” he put his hand on her mouth. ‘“‘ What do you think?” 
and he turned away to the window, whistling again. She heard Mrs. 
Baily’s step overhead, and ran down for the sandwiches without 
another word. When she had brought up the luncheon basket, 
she was sent out for a cab, and all in a whirl and a maze she stood by 
the gate, after handing in the bag, and watched her master and 
mistress driving away. Mr. Baily glanced back at her through the 
window with a curious smile. She stood looking after them with very 
pink cheeks and very shiny eyes, until the hansom turned a corner 
and was gone. 

Sarah came out to take the bread from the baker boy. 

‘Your people off for a holiday?” 

‘Only Mrs. Baily.” 

“Oh! Strikes me a chynge would be good for Mr. Byly. ‘E's 
lookin’ a bit yeller an’ wizened.” 

Hester didn’t like the way Sarah spoke of Mr. Baily. She shut 
the gate, and went in without a reply. The little house should be 
swept from top to bottom. She would have everything bright and 
shining ‘‘ against he came home.” Her finger smarted and throbbed ; 
but she scarcely noticed it. She wouldn’t stop to have luncheon; she 
ate a chunk of bread and finished the coffee left from breakfast. Oh, 
it was delightful to have no mistress to scold and direct! She never 
worked so hard in her life. All the morning she ran up and downstairs, 
cleaning, dusting, polishing, and early in the afternoon went out to 
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get the chicken and the other things she had decided on for the 
famous dinner. She was so absorbed in its preparation, she forgot 
to have tea till it was so late it wasn’t worth while, though she did 
feel a little faint. Never mind, she’d have a nice dinner! Oh, how 
good the chicken smelt when she opened the oven door! How 
savoury the soup, and how well the vegetables had come out! The 
key was turning in the front door. Mr. Baily had come back. It was 
ten minutes to dinnertime. He ran upstairs to wash his hands; she 
could hear his quick, nervous footfall, all the way up to the top of the 
little house. She went to the sink and washed her hands, and put on 
a clean white apron over her freshly-ironed pink cotton gown. She 
looked in the fragment of looking-glass fastened to the wall with rusty 
nails. Her cheeks were flaming, she had been so long over the hot 
fire. She wiped away the little beads of moisture from her upper 
lip, and touched the brown rings of hair that the heat had curled up 
above her ears and at the nape of her neck. She was absurdly, 
pathetically pretty. She flew back to the fire and dished up the soup. 
She took it upstairs. The dining-room was empty, she went down 
for the plates. It was just half-past seven. She rang the bell a 
little timidly, not half as loudly as usual, though the noise seemed 
deafening. She put the bell down with a scared look. The clapper 
seemed to be her heart and the sound struck out of her breast-bone. 
She stood behind the master’s chair, holding on to it, till she heard 
him coming down; then she steadied herself and stood upright. He 
was coming along the little narrow hall; how loud his footsteps 
sounded on the linoleum. He was at the door. Hester stood with 
her eyes fixed on the blue knob of the soup-tureen cover. 

“Ha!” said Mr. Baily with an accent of satisfaction. 

Hester drew back his chair for him. But he did not sit down. 
What was the matter? With a start and a sense of effort Hester 
lifted her eyes. He was standing there by her looking at her, smiling. 
Hester’s fingers tightened on the chair back. Still he didn’t sit down; 
he seemed to enjoy the girl’s confusion. Why was she reddening and 
trying not to let her mouth break into smiling or her eyes shine out 
with tears? For her life she couldn’t have told. But the silence and 
waiting were terrible. He seemed to have asked her some momentous 
question, and to be standing there forher answer. She must say some- 
thing: she lifted her eyes and faltered : 

‘‘ I—I bought the chicken.” 
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** Ha, ha, ha,” the master broke out into a great peal of laughter, 
and put his arm round her. . Hester hid her face against him, with a. 
feeling that the big world was rocking like a cradle. He kissed her; 
he took off her little white cap and tossed it in the corner; he smoothed 
her hair and kissed her again. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter?” he said, seeing her eyes close and her lips 
grow white. 

‘‘ I—I feel—sleepy,” said the girl, and she would have fallen if he 
had not held her firmly. She lay across his right arm, quite limp, while 
he poured out some of the cognac and put the glass to her lips. 

“‘There! Why, what’s the matter, child? You mustn’t go fainting 
about like . . . . I thought you were strong and 

‘““So Iam,” said Hester quickly recovering, and unwilling to fall 
below his standard; “ but I didn’t have much lunch, and I forgot my 
tea, and I’ve swept all the rooms, and “ 

“‘And you want your dinner, of course; sodo I. Sit down here.” 
He put her into his own chair. 

** Oh, but, master—no—I 

She was on her feet in an instant. 

“Do as I say.” He had drawn forward another chair, and lifted 
the tureen cover. The steaming savoury smell came to Hester's 
nostrils with delicious promise, and the raw brandy hummed in her 
head. The master was getting up for something: another soup-plate. 
He was kissing her on the mouth and saying, “‘ Eat, my dear, or I 
shall be very angry.”” And so dinner began. After the soup, Hester 
cleared away, and brought up the chicken and vegetables. The 
master carved and laughed and talked, helped her to delicious bits of 
white meat, and made her have some wine—different wine from any 
she’d seen. Where did it come from ? 

“Oh, how pretty !”’ she cried out, as it foamed and danced in the 
glass; ‘‘ Where did it come from ?” 

‘*Aha! wheredoyouthink? Now, how do you like it?” Hester's 
little crimson mouth clung to the glass, and the dancing amber 
slipped between her hot lips, cooling and tickling them. 

“Oh, oh!” she said, with deep little sounds of satisfaction; “‘ain’t it 
awful good, but ** She sat back blinking and smiling. 

‘“* But what ?” demanded the master. 

** Oh, I love it!” said Hester, ‘‘ but it does prickle on the way down.” 
He laughed again as he had done when she said she had bought the 
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chicken. ‘It’s his wife makes him sad; he ain’t so naturally,” 
thought Hester. She had never heard him laugh so before. She 
changed, the plates again, and then again, but the pudding was a little 
burnt. She was ashamed to come in with it, and stood an instant 
hesitating miserably at the door. The master looked at her over his 
glass. 

“Well?” 

*‘Oh! it’s burnt, Master!” 

“Come, let’s see.”’ 

Very ruefully she came to him with the hot dish held ina tea-cloth, 
and put it before him. He drew her down on his knee. 

‘“‘Doesn’t matter! never mind.” He put his glass of wine to her 
lips and made her finish it. He laid his thin brown hand about her 
slender throat, holding up her face like a flower on its stem. 

** Ar’n’t you glad I thought of the Torquay dodge?”’ he said. 

‘You think it’ll be good for her?”’ answered Hester hesitating. 

‘“‘T think it’ll be good for us,” he said, laughing coarsely; ‘‘ Kiss 
me!” 


Three months had gone by since Mrs. Baily’s visit to Torquay. 
Twice in the last week, Mr. Baily had not come home to dinner, and 
Mrs. Baily was more than usually irritable and out of sorts. She lay 
on the sofa all day in the dining room, and read an endless succession 
of, yellow-backed novels. The day before, Mr. Baily had remonstrated 
when a new package had come from Kolckmann’s, and said something 
about the expense. 

‘‘Well as long as it’s my money that pays for them and supplies 
the table as well, you needn’t complain,” the mistress had said. Mr. 
Baily got up from the breakfast table and left the house. He didn’t 
come home till the small hours of the morning. Hester, lying awake 
with wonderful hopes and fears for company, heard him coming 
upstairs, ‘‘so slowly, so slowly.” Was he carrying something heavy ? 
What had changed the master? Was heill? Was he frightened at 
what Hester had told him that day that she had met him by appoint- 
ment in the City? Hester was horribly frightened, but he had said 
‘‘It was all nonsense.’”” When she got home Mrs. Baily was angry 
at Hester’s staying so long “at her dressmaker’s, forsooth!”’ and 
Hester, tired and harassed, answered more rudely than ever she had 
done in her life. She went away to her own room, and took off her 
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things, and then very wearily she came downstairs and made tea. 
Hester knew the master wasn’t coming home to dinner, so she loitered 
and slighted it. Mrs. Baily, already annoyed at her husband’s non- 
appearance, flew into a rage when Hester brought in the underdone 
veal and scorched tomatoes. But Hester hardly heard what she said, 
she was thinking “ He didn’t kiss me to-day, and there wasn’t anybody 
there either.” 

‘‘ What’s the matter with you ?”" Her mistress was looking at her 
intently. 

‘‘ Nothing.” But Hester’s look fell. 

Mrs. Baily said no more, but kept her eyes fixed on the maid’s face. 

believe you’rein trouble. I’ve been watching you for weeks past. 
I believe you’re not fit to live under the same roof with decent people ; 
and if you don’t confess what the matter is I'll tell your master.” 

““Oh, you won’t do that!” 

Hester turned with a face of horror and a quick gesture that 
brought instant conviction to.her mistress’s mind. 

*‘T'll tell him this very night.’”” She gave Hester a look of con- 
tempt and went upstairs. 

That evening, after she had washed up, Hester, without permission, 
went over to see Sarah. She had been there surreptitiously, for flying 
moments, during the past month, or for whole hours, with Mrs. Baily’s 
consent ; and Sarah’s rough kindness had more than once brought the 
girl to the verge of confession of her predicament. To-night she felt 
she must tell someone who was a little her friend, or she should die. 
Sarah was darning stockings under the lamp by the immaculate dresser, 
and grunted a stolid welcome as Hester came in, without knocking, by 
the area door. Hester sat down heavily. | 

Tired ?” 

Yes." 

Long pause—such a vacuum as cannot exist in the atmosphere of 
the drawing-room, but is still refreshingly frequent in the society of 
the kitchen. 

“ Anything up?” 

Yes.” 

‘““H’m!” Another pause. Sarah threaded her needle afresh. 

‘‘ Something terrible has happened, and Mrs. Baily has found it 
out.”” Sarah put down her hand with the stocking stretched over it. 

Wot’s ’appened ?”’ 
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Hester laid her head on the edge of the dresser and began to cry, 
not passionately but quietly, dully, as if from weakness more than 
pain ; and in half-an-hour Sarah had heard the story. 

“It’s no use your callin’ him names.” Hester got up and put her 
little screwed-up ball of a handkerchief in her pocket. ‘“‘ He’s been 
awful kind. Nobody was ever so kind to me before.” 

“No,” said Sarah grimly, ‘‘ I ’ope not. Wot ye goin’ to do?” 

**T don’t know.” 

** You’ve only got an aunt to go to.” 

‘Aunt Ellen! Good Lord, no! She couldn’t abide me when— 
when I was all right. She wouldn’t take me in.” 

“W’ere’ll ye go ?”’ 

don’t know.” 

“Mr. Byly’ll ’ave to look after ye.” 

** Oh, he means to—and he will if—if he can.” 

“TIf’ecan? Wot’stoprevent ’im?” Hester sighed weakly. 

“IT don’t know!” She leaned against the wall. 

‘I felt sure somethin’ was the matter ; ye don’t look the syme girl 
as two months back.” 

Oh, I may be all right to-morrow and everything’ll be happy 
again. I say that to myself every night when I go to bed.” 

“‘You’re a fool!” Sarah darned away vigorously. ‘ D’ye think 
Mrs. Byly’ll tell that ’usband o’ ’ers to-night?” 

don’t know.” 

d’ye think ’e’ll sye?” 

“IT don’t know.” Another longest pause of all and then Hester 
roused herself. 

‘‘Good night. I must get along.” 

“Good night.” 

One might have wondered what counsel or comfort could have come 
out of such a conference; but it is certain that Hester went home 
feeling relieved—befriended. 

Hester believed she should never have got through the following 
week but for Sarah. Not that the latter was able to save her from any 
of the abuse Mrs. Baily chose to inflict on her, but that Sarah’s kitchen 
was a refuge, and Sarah’s self a rough-tongued but kindly confidant. 
Her ‘“‘You’re a fool,” was like a caress after Mrs. Baily’s bitter 
scourging. | 

‘‘She says master told her to turn me out. Of course he didn’t,” 
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said Hester, one rainy evening when, in spite of the weather, Mrs. 
Baily had gone to meet her husband and dine out with him. 

***Ave you talked to ’im lyteley?” asked Sarah. 

‘“‘No.”’ Hester sat huddled together on a stool before the fire. 

‘* Ain’t ’e said anything to yer ?”’ 

“nO. 

‘* Wot did ye sye w’en she said ’e wanted ye turned out ?” 

‘“*T didn’t say anything.” 

*You’re a fool. Next time just tell ’er to give you your back 
wages an’ ye’ll go. Ye can’t go on like this. Ye’re ill now. Ye 
ain’t fit to work, an’ that devil of a woman keeps ye all of a tremble 
from mornin’ till night.” 

‘*She won’t pay me. I did ask her, and she says I'll never get a 
character from her, and that I’ll goto the dogs. Goodness!” Hester 
shivered and drew nearer the fire. ‘‘I should be awful ’fraid if he 


wasn’t so good and 

“Good and fiddlesticks!’’ Hester got up, but Sarah went on 
unmoved by her dumb reproach. “I met ’er at the gyte yesterday 
evenin’ as I was comin’ in from the post. ‘Is ’Ester with you?’ she 
said. ‘No,’ says I. ‘She’s a dreadful gad-about,’ says she. ‘I 
don’t mind w’en she’s with you—I think you may ’ave a restrainin’ 
influence on ’er. She’s not the girl as I ’oped.’ ‘Indeed!’ says I. 
‘No; she ’as deceived us dreadful. I almost wonder a respectable 
woman like you is willin’ to myke a friend of ’er.’ ‘Oh!’ says I, ‘I 
s’pose I can put up with things the syme as my nighbours.’ Then 
she says, ‘I don’t think ye know her condition.’ ‘ Yes, I do,’ says I. 
‘Well, for a respectable woman ye’re very easy on ’er,’ says she. 
‘Per’aps,’ I says; ‘but I wouldn’t be easy on the one as myde all the 
trouble, if I ’ad a’old of ’im,’ and I slammed the gyte and left ’er 
standin’ there starin’.”’ 

‘“‘Goodness!” said Hester, twisting her fingers; ‘I wish you 
wouldn't talk like that. Please don’t say anything more to Mrs. 
Baily. I’d never forgive you if you did. You're the only friend 
I’ve got ; but I’d never forgive you if , 

‘Don’t be a fool!” 


Hester went home that night with a fresh access of misery in her 


heavy young heart. 
It was late in the evening, two days after this, that Hester stood at 


Mrs. Baily’s window putting up the fresh dimity curtains. Mrs. Baily 
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had dined early, for the master was not coming home, and when 
Hester brought in the pudding she said— 

*‘ Have you put up my curtains ?” 

** No’m, I ain’t had time,”’ said the maid. 

“You'll have time before it gets dark if you go now. I won’t have 
the coffee till late. I shall sit up for Mr. Baily.” So Hester went 
upstairs and set to work, feeling faint and dinnerless. She heard the 
front door open, and looking out, saw Mrs. Baily at the gate. 
“Without gloves,’’ thought Hester. To the post, then.’’ No, she 
was turning into the next house; she was knocking at the front door. 
Sarah must have opened it, for Mrs. Baily disappeared. 

What did it mean? Hester left the white stuff dangling awry 
from one end of the rod, and sat down on the floor. Mrs. Baily had 
tried again that morning to get the girl to confess the origin of her 
trouble, and had said more terrible things than Hester cared to 
remember, but without even faintly suspecting the truth. That was 
Hester’s one comfort. All conscience, all responsibility, all her life 
seemed centred in this one aim and steadfast plan of silence. To 
hold to it was the one thing left her to do for him, and the pain it cost 
was the nearest thing to pleasure left in the long day. For he dared 
not meet her again away from home; he dared not come down to the 
kitchen “to burn his papers’; he dared not speak to her or smile 
at her. 

‘“‘ He is afraid Mrs. Baily will suspect,” Hester said to herself, ‘‘ and 
I must help him. He loves me, but we must live past these hard times, 
and then things will come right.” 

All the strength and courage of the poor little nature were engrossed 
in ‘‘ keeping the secret,”’ and bearing the heavy yoke of service uncom- 
plainingly. But what was Mrs. Baily doing at Sarah’s? She had no 
acquaintance with the invalid mistress, and no business with the maid, 
except—except The girl got up from the floor and supported 
herself against the window frame. The window was open, the half- 
hung curtain swayed solemnly. ‘‘ Will she question Sarah? Will 
Sarah tell?” The brown eyes were wide with terror, the little hands 
twisted convulsively in the pink cotton gown. The light began to fade. 
The wind blew in more strongly ; in the draught the curtain unfurled like 
a white flag of distress—it flew out straight into the room. Mr. Baily’s 
pongee silk jacket hanging on the door began to sway in the air current. 
It took on a look of sentient life ; it became a filmy yellow phantom of the 
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wearer. Hester thought of the possible revelation next door, shuddered, 
and turned away from the ghostly presentment of ‘“‘The Master.” 
Her frightened eyes fell on his slippers in the corner by the bed. Ugh! 
their toes were turned in. She left the window and knelt down 
absently by the bed, turning them daintily out as the Master’s feet 
would have done. There was the outline of his foot in the morocco 
—the place where the great toe came, a little scuffed and faded. What 
was Mrs. Baily asking Sarah? Hester pressed her temples between 
her cold hands. Oh, why couldn’t she think! Everything seemed 
whirling and spinning like the long white banner at the window. This 
was where he slept; the very air smelt of him, for he smoked here 
sometimes too. What would he do if the truth came out? The very 
jacket seemed to shrink and shiver at the thought. The curtain 
flapped wildly. ‘*Oh, Sarah’s telling on the Master, I know it! I 
feel it. Oh God! Oh God!” She wrung her small hands and rocked 
to and fro. ‘“‘What can I do? what can I do?” she whispered. A 
stronger gust of wind whipped down the half hung curtain and blew 
out the sleeves of the jacket. They were like two spectral arms held 
out in appeal. The girl rushed across the room and buried her face 
in the jacket. oe 

‘Master, Master, it isn’t my fault. I’d ’a died rather than told. 
Master, Master, forgive me, forgive me, forgive me!” After a long 
time, as it seemed to her, she heard through her sobs the sound of her 
name. Down in the hall Sarah was calling, ‘‘ Hester, Hester!”” The 
girl opened the door. ‘‘Come over and bring some smelling salts, 
Mrs. Baily’s fainted.” She heard Sarah rush out again. Mechanically 
she went to the bureau, and took up a little flat bottle with a saturated 
sponge showing brown through the glass. She looked round at the 
slippers. ‘‘ It ain’t my fault,” she said to them. “ It ain’t my fault,” 
she repeated as she reached the door where the jacket hung. She 
lifted the limp dejected sleeve and kissed it. ‘‘ Oh, please believe it 
ain’t my fault!’’ She opened the door and flew down the stairs. In 
the unused sitting-room of the next house, she found her mistress 
lying on the prim sofa with her hair disordered and her dress 
unbuttoned, Sarah standing grimly by her, looking like a wooden 
image. Hester shivered when she saw her mistress’s face. Sarah 
held the salts to her nostrils, and with a little jerk Mrs. Baily sat up 
and faced Hester. 

“You !*’ she hissed something Hester couldn’t catch, the 
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blood was beating so in her ears. ‘‘ How dare you tell such lies about 
my husband ?”’ 

‘* T’ll never forgive you,”’ said Hester, quietly loooking at Sarah. 

** Don’t be a fool. It was best for her to know that, whoever else 
might blyme ye, she oughtened to throw her husband’s sins in your 
fyce.”’ 

“It’sa lie! It’sa lie! Don’t you see she wants to get money out 
of him? Why he never so much as looked at the girl.” Mrs. Baily 
stared at Sarah with blood-shot eyes. 

“It’s true, I tell ye,”’ said Sarah, stoutly, ‘‘and it ain’t right for ’er 
to ‘ave to shoulder all the blyme. Instead of treatin’ ’er like a dog, 
you ought to try and ’elp’er bear the trouble your own ‘usband ’as 
brought on ’er.”’ 

“It was not my husband! You're a couple of blackmailers, and 
I’ll have you punished.” She struggled to her feet and pulled her 
bodice together. ‘‘ As for you,” she said to Hester, in a shrill, broken 
voice, “‘I’ll have my husband turn you into the street, where you 
belong. Go home and pack up your things. Not another night shall 
you sleep under my roof. Go!” Hester turned dumbly and went out, 
with the sound of two excited voices fretting her ears, but not reaching 
her brain. | 

What would the master do? Where should she go? How queer 
it was she couldn’t think a bit. She had got a grease spot on her 
clean frock; that seemed as important as anything else in life. She 
looked at it, wondering if she could get it out without washing the 
whole dress. Now she was going upstairs,—what for? She could 
wash out the spot at the kitchen sink, and dry it at the fire. She 
turned to go down. Oh, but she wasn’t going to stay here any longer ; 
she had been dismissed. Oh yes; she was on the way to her room; 
she had to pack her box. Where was she going? Why, there wasn’t 
any place for a girl at night without a character. The master must 
help her there; he was good and kind, but oh! it was days and days 
since he had spoken to her. 

While she was gathering her “things” together, she heard the 
door open, and in a few minutes the dining-room bell rang. She went 
down slowly. She felt sick and unsteady on her feet. 

‘“‘ Clear away the things,” said her mistress without looking at her. 
Hester obeyed. Mechanically she made up the fire downstairs and 
washed the things. The gate banged—steps—the master had come 
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home! She ran to the door “I'll see him first, I'll tell him 
Half way up the kitchen stairs she heard his voice; she knew he was 
taking off his light overcoat, with that familiar circular motion, although 
she couldn’t see him. He was calling to his wife. 

Well, Ethel, I’ve kept my word, you see! I’m home early,” 
evidently he was in fine spirits. ‘‘ Very good feeding at Hamilton’s, 
all but the coffee. Got any coffee?” He was going into the dining- 
room. Hester’s knees were shaking; she sat down on the dark little 
staircase, and a kind of warm sick stupor came over her like a rising 
tide and blotted out the world. Of the miserable little drama in the 
dining-room, Hester heard no syllable until, half-an-hour later, the 
master’s voice calling ‘‘ Hester” at the head of the stairs pierced 
through the dusky peace that enfolded her. She lifted her head off the 
step, and heard dimly a protest in her mistress’s voice, and. the 
words :— 

‘IT won’t stay in the same room with her.” 

‘““Yes, stay and hear for yourself,” from the master. But the 
mistress had evidently gone into the sitting-room, the door shut 
with a sharp sound. Hester stood up. How weak and dizzy she 
was. Come, she must shake that off! She dragged herself up to the 
dining-room. The master stood with his back to the fire-place, one 
heel caught on the brass rod of the fender, his elbows resting on the 
narrow mantelpiece, and a cigarette smouldering in the right hand. 
“Bring me some coffee,” he said, loud enough to be heard in 
the next room through the thin partition. Hester looked at him 
wonderingly. Why, he was just as usual! Had she told him? Had 
she dreamt the whole thing, out there on the kitchen staircase? She 
moved towards the ricketty little sideboard on the right of the fire- 
place, where Mrs. Baily would have put the evening’s measure of 
coffee. Her master’s eyes followed her; how they glittered! She 
shivered a little and dropped her own. 

‘You've made a damned fool: of yourself, and there’s nothing for 
it but for you to say you’ve been lying. Hear?” Hester looked up 
with the coffee measure in her hand. He spoke so low even Hester, 
near as she was, could hardly catch the words. Then very loud he 
called ‘“‘ Ethel!’ and almost before the word left his lips, ‘‘ Say you’ve 
been lying, or by God I'll kill you!” he said in that awful dim 
whisper that yet seemed to fill the universe. Hester stood rooted 
by the open sideboard. The master had gone to the door and 
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called ‘‘ Ethel” again. He turned back to speak again to Hester, but 
did not trust himself with words, and yet Hester would have said 
he had spoken that last time and had sworn again, “‘By God I'll kill 
you if you don’t take it back.’’ He had gone to the sitting-room 
to his wife. Hester stood quite still where he left her till he 
called her sharply from the next room—it might have been half-an- 
hour, it might have been two minutes, after he had gone out with 
that awful look in his face. Steadily, quietly the girl obeyed the 
summons. Mrs. Baily was lying on the sofa with dishevelled hair, 
and her tear-stained face half concealed in a handkerchief. Mr. Baily 
stood at the foot of the sofa working nervously at his watch locket, 
and glancing shiftily now and then at his wife. Hester was the only 
ineffective person in the scene. She was quiet and unimpressive to the 
verge of stupidity. She held the little coffee measure quite steadily. 
If there was anything unusual in her face, it was a kind of childish 
wonder, until Mr. Baily fixed his restless eyes upon her, and said— 

“‘T have had an extraordinary account of you from your mistress, 
Hester. She tells me that you—that you ¥ 

“Yes, sir,” said Hester, with the instinct of helping him over a 
verbal difficulty. | 

“That you are so wicked as to accuse me 

“No, I didn’t tell her myself ” For the first time the girl’s 
face contracted with suffering, and her eyes filled. 

““You told the woman next door,” he said. Mrs. Baily began to 
sob convulsively behind her handkerchief. 

‘** Yes, sir.” “Hester’s voice was faint. The master fixed her again 
with that terrible look that seemed to say once more, “ Take it back, 
or, by God ’ £ Hester shrank away a step or two as if to avoid a 
blow. She was shaking now, and leaned her back against the wall. 
The mistress’s muffled sobs filled up the pause. They were hard and 
staccato. They fell on the girl’s pulses like little hammers; and the 
master’s eyes—ah'! they were terrible. 

“‘ Can you look me in the face, Hester, and repeat what you said to 
this woman next door?” A long pause. Mrs. Baily’s weeping was 
hushed, she dropped her handkerchief and fixed her swollen eyes on 
the girl. At last came Hester’s faint “No, sir.” ‘‘ Why?” came 
quickly from the master; he felt he was gaining ground. “ Why?” 
Mrs. Baily sat up and held her hands against her heart. 

‘‘ Why?” he repeated again sharply. ‘“ Because ’’ (Hester caught 
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her breath)—*‘ because it was a lie.” ‘‘ Ah!” Mrs. Baily was on her 
feet holding out her hands to her husband. But he motioned her 
back. ‘‘ Let us understand thoroughly,” he said, with a meaning . 
look at Hester. ‘*‘ Someone has brought trouble upon you, and you 
falsely accused me of it.” A little breathless silence and then— 

Yes, master.” 

‘* My dear,” with a low, remorseful cry Mrs. Baily threw her arms 
round her husband’s neck. MHester stood unnoticed, watching him 
smooth her hair, hearing fragments of low-voiced reconciliation— 
wondering dimly at the sight of these two building the foundations of 
their future on her poor little trembling lie. 

Suddenly Mr. Baily looked up over his wife’s shoulder and motioned 
Hester sharply away. She turned a little unsteadily, feeling along the 
wall like a blind person till she came to the door. She opened it 
quietly, and, without looking back, went silently out. 

Some time later, Hester, in hat and jacket, had put down the coffee 
tray on the chair just outside the sitting-room door. 

‘“‘ He hates to look at me,” she said drearily to herself; ‘‘ I won’t 
go in.” 

She had her belongings in an old-fashioned travelling-bag by the 
front door. The little box she had brought was too heavy for her to 
lift, and, besides, there was no place to take it to, even if she had 
money to pay someone to carry it. She leaned against the wall a 
moment like one out of breath. She put her hand to her neck and 
drew out the string with the sixpence on it. She closed her fingers 
round the coin with a muffled sob. ‘Oh, if I only had a common 
sixpence,’’ she whispered; ‘‘ but it mightn’t make much difference. 
Sixpence won't go far—at night—without acharacter! Sarah might— 
no, she made all the trouble; she told on him, she’s very false.” She 
groped for the handle of the door, and opened it. As she turned to 
pick up her bag, the old faintness fell upon her; she put out a hand 
to steady herself and then dropped noiselessly on the rough brown mat. 

“Well, if I'm going to die, sixpence is enough,” she thought 
vaguely and without terror. But the cool air revived her. 

‘“‘ They'll be very angry if they find me here,” her thoughts ran on, 
‘but I feel so queer in my ankles. . Why, there’s that coffee; I might 
take a little.” She came back, walking very softly. At the sitting- 
room door she heard the low voice of the master so distinctly that she 
began to tremble and cry softly. 
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‘“‘Forgive me, master!’ she said in a faint, faint whisper, ‘ Oh, 
forgive me telling Sarah! Sarah’s a beast! Oh, forgive me, master!” 
She lifted the coffee-pot mechanically and poured out a tiny cupful. 
The big tears dropped over the tray, her hand shook. 

“‘Tt’s just like this in Paris,”’ she said under her breath. 

As she lifted the cup the dangling sixpence clinked twice against 
the porcelain. She gave a scared look towards the door and put down 
the coffee untasted. She held the coin tight against her heart, asa 
mother might hold the little head of a child, to hush its tell-tale cries. 

*“‘T’ll have to spend it,”’ she said as she lifted the heavy bag with 
the other hand, and bent to its weight. ‘It’s very hard to have to 
spend it.” 

She went out softly without closing the door. 


Che Mew Review. 


A NEW SERIES, 
BEGINNING WITH JANUARY, 1894. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


T IS A CURIOUS FACT that while illustrated magazines have 
in England shown an irrepressible tendency to adapt themselves to 
the requirements of educated people who are unable to spend large 
sums of money in the purchase of periodical literature, in that they 

have not only become cheap—cheaper, in fact, than in any other country 
—but also popular in the broadest sense of the word, the review—as 
distinguished from the magazine, in so far as it discusses actualities, 
and more seriously and authoritatively the problems of life—has, up to 
the present, budged only in the slightest degree from the severe position 
it occupied when periodical literature appealed merely to a very small class 
of people. It is true that with the easy methods of transmission through 
the post office, railroads, etc., the old quarterlies have been in a great 
way replaced by monthly reviews. But they have been, for the most 
part, too expensive, frequently too ‘‘ special,’’ and only occasionally 
sufficiently attractive to appeal to the enormous reading public that has 
grown up out of a liberal legislation in educational matters. That the 
mere ‘‘interview’’ and personal gossip sandwiched between ephemeral 
fiction, and illustrated by cheap process, would not permanently and 
entirely satisfy this growing and intelligent audience, soon became 
manifest, and the avidity with which the Review of Reviews was taken up 
at the outset, proved that there were hundreds and thousands who were 
eager to inform themselves on all the topics discussed in those severer 
organs, presented to them, as they were there, in an easily palatable 
shape, and at a price that was not ruinous. 


The Wew Review has been the only organ to recognise the 
requirements for direct information on the great burning questions of the 
day, has discussed them more intimately than the daily and weekly Press 
could possibly do, more popularly than the older existing reviews were 
able to do, and has given at a popular price what had up to then been 
accessible only to the wealthy. It is now proposed still further to widen 
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